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NOTES case as in the other, and for the same reason—the sudden 


ArM-cHAIR criticism of the way the Americans are 
accomplishing their purpose in Cuba is both cruel and 
stupid. No man who has not himself worked and suffered 
in tropical mountain jungle in the rains can form even a 
conception of, much less pass fair judgment upon, General 
Shafter’s task at Santiago. Equally unworthy is the back- 
stair gossip, foisted upon us as war news, about jealousy 
between Shafter and Sampson, about divided counsels at 
Washington, about Mr. McKinley’s attempt to direct 
Operations at Santiago from the White House. 


Wuat is the situation? General Shafter is securely 
entrenched on the heights overlooking Santiago from the 
west. and north. Admiral Sampson is at the harbour 
mouth with his ships intact. Admiral Cervera is a prisoner 
on parole, and his ships, every one of them, are shapeless 
wrecks on the Cuban coast. Then why not at once walk 
into Santiago and make an end of it? For the obvious 
reason that General Linares might walk out of it with 
better success than attended Admiral Cervera’s luckless 
attempt at the same tactics. Westward of Santiago 
the road is still open to the Spanish forces, and 
i not until the investment is complete can the Americans 

hope to take Santiago, and General Linares with 
itt And to achieve this they must needs await rein- 
forcements from Tampa. Meantime General Shafter 
and his men are in pretty much the same straits 
from heat and fever that Lord Raglan and his men were 
‘in from cold and starvation in Crimea days. In the one 












embarkation of a mercantile people on an arduous war— 
hitches and miscarriages are inevitable. The wise man 
will take them as “all in the day’s work,” and basé his 
judgment on the final issue. 


THE war news of the week has been rich in incident— 
dramatic incident ; so rich that there is no heartlessness 
in the remark of one who, having breathlessly read through 
the story of the great sea-fight between Sampson and 
Cervera, exclaimed, ‘‘ It’s as good asa play.” What more 
like a play could one have than the central incident in the 
capture of the Ladrones ? General Wesley Merritt arrives 
on his way to Manila, and opens fire on the Spanish fort. 
The Spanish Governor, all unknowing that war has 
broken out between the two countries, takes the bombard- 
ment for a salute, and sends to the American commander 
to apologise for not returning it, on the ground that 
he has no powder. Whereupon he finds himself a 
prisoner of war and the Ladrones an appanage of the 
United States. There you have in a nutshell the secret 
of Spain’s decline and impending fall. 


AN incident of another complexion is Admiral Samp- 
son’s flamboyant despatch offering ‘‘the nation as a 
Fourth of July present the destruction of the whole of 
Admiral Cervera’s fleet.” That is not the style affected 
by our British admirals ; but, all things considered, is it 
any the worse on that account ? Call it a sample of the 
new diplomacy if you will; but before we condemn it we 
are to remember that it is the old diplomacy which has 
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brought the world into its present mess—a mess so pro- 
found that seemingly nothing short of the sword can put 
it straight. The new diplomacy can by no reach of folly 
do worse. So let us give Admiral Sampson’s breezy 
expansiveness its way. 


Tue ‘‘ Graveyard of the Atlantic” has once again 
claimed its own. The Bourgogne, a French liner, 
foundered sixty miles south of Sable Island at five o’clock 
on Monday morning last, after collision with the British 
ship Cromartyshire. In the present century no fewer than 
250 ships are known to have perished in this treacherous 
neighbourhood. Is it not time that, by some international 
or even Anglo-American arrangement, this field shall be 
lighted, buoyed, and its dangers minimised with every 
possible human contrivance? This story of the Bourgogne 
shipwreck is, indeed, sorry reading. From the despatches 
at present open to us it would seem that here, as at the 
Charity Bazaar that was burnt down last year in Paris, 
the men again gave way to panic. The Halifax corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle, a most trustworthy 
source of information, cables that, ‘‘The Captain stood 
upon the bridge beseeching the crew to cast off the boats 
and save the women and children first, but few of the 
seamen appeared to know how to launch the lifeboats, 
and passengers and crew, men and women, fought indis- 
criminately—first, to tear the boats and life-rafts from the 
deck, and, secondly, to secure a place in them when 
launched.” The picture drawn is indeed an appalling one, 
but we cannot doubt that the Chronicle’s correspondent 
has obtained his facts from the lips of survivors. With 
the hour of danger an added calm comes to the Anglo- 
Saxon ; in the same place and situation the Latin must 
needs lose his head. The Captain of the Bourgogne and 
nearly all his officers stuck manfully to their posts, sinking 
with the ship. 


Mr. Repmonp has again failed to induce the House of 
Commons to adopt his views of the disproportion between 
the taxation and the taxable capacity of Ireland. On 
Tuesday night his motion was rejected by 286 votes to 144. 
The result is not surprising, for the position which Mr. 
Redmond assumes, that a benefit given to Ireland is no 
benefit if others share in it, is an utterly impossible posi- 
tion. There is a case for Ireland as for the West Indies, 
and for every other part of the Empire which derives by 
comparison only an insignificant benefit from the strides 
of empire during the past hundred years. The one and a 
half million sterling spent on light railways during the 
rule of the Balfour brothers is some recognition of this 
case, and so is the ten millions sterling lent to Ireland and 
then remitted in the course of the present century. This 
money has by no means been all wisely spent ; but it has 
been spent in discharge of an obligation admitted in the 
past, and, as the speeches of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and 
Mr. Balfour show, admitted still. Instead, then, of pro- 
longing discussions which have become academic, and 
must be conducted to thinner audiences each year, Irish- 
men would surely do well to agree among themselves 
upon practical schemes for the amelioration of the least 
favoured districts; and, putting aside musty and time- 
altered bonds, appeal to the common sense, generosity, 
and co-operative good will of Englishmen and Irishmen 
alike on some such lines as the Plunkett Committee has 
most wisely laid down. Let them brace up and settle 
down to work. 
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“‘IpEAL Henley,” indeed. ‘The weather has been 
perfect ; the racing, though in no way sensational, -has 
been always interesting, and the attendance brilliant and 
more than numerous. The foreign entries of previous 
years were noticeably absent. True, a German oarsman 
entered for the Diamonds, dropping out in his first heat. 
Sensible man! We hope he enjoyed the week. 


At last common sense and good feeling are making 
themselves felt in the Welsh coal dispute. Sir Edward 
Fry, the Government conciliator, has written to the 
representatives of the workmen soliciting an interview, 
and will shortly be in a position to meet the owners and 
get to business. We have every reason to believe that both 
sides will adopt a conciliatory attitude towards Sir Edward. 
The general lines of a settlement will probably be as 
under :—1. The men to give their representatives absolute 
power to come to an agreement with the masters on the 
lines suggested by the mediator if they think them fair. 
2. To agree to some form of sliding scale; the masters 
to admit that the present sliding scale is open to modifica- 
tion and amendment. Meanwhile, we are heartily glad to 
hear of the result of Wednesday’s conference at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, which will in all probability 
settle all other colliery disputes for the next two or three 
years to come. 


Tue Old Age Pensions Committee have reported. They 
are a cheerful body, and filled with an optimism that in 
these cynical days is little short of remarkable. They see no 
reason to disturb the equilibrium of the working man by 
enforcing new ways and means of thrift. ‘‘ Before closing 
our Report,”. say the Committee, ‘‘ we desire to refer to 
one consideration which the course of our inquiry has 
strongly impressed upon us. It is that a large and con- 
stantly increasing number of the industrial population of 
this country do already, by prudence, self-reliance, and 
self-denial, make their old age independent and respected.” 
Why interfere with this satisfactory state of affairs, 
especially as no feasible alternative occurs to them? say 
the Committee. Mr. Chamberlain must either discard his 
measure or else insist that the British working man lacks 
these estimable virtues. 


Tue Lords of the Admiralty have done the right thing. 
They are often doing the right thing, but this time they 
have excelled themselves. Mr. Goschen recently com- 
plained that the supply of armour was inadequate to the 
needs of the Navy ; the manufacturers replied, ‘‘ You tell 
us what you are likely to want, and we will lay down 
sufficient plant to carry out your orders.” The First Lord 
and some of his professional advisers thereupon visited 
Sheffield and gave the manufacturers the assurances they 
sought. And the result? As was to be expected, fresh 
plant is being laid down for the armour of ships to be 
built in the near future. Now that M. Lockroy is once 
more Minister of Marine in France, he is bent on build- 
ing a number of fast, armoured cruisers of the Dupuy 
de Léme type. This will probably also be the line of the 
British naval authorities. Eight of these vessels are 
already projected, and there is every reason to believe that 
more of this class of ship—cruisers in speed and yet able 
to take their place in line of battle—are in contemplation. 
We also need more battleships of moderate dimensions. 
We have had good cause to trust Mr. Goschen and his 
colleagues ; they are not asleep—far from it. 
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WE gladly add our voice to the appeal made during 
tlie past week by the Dazly Chronicle and the Pall Mall 
Gasette on behalf of the Children’s Country Holiday Fund. 
The Fund, of which Mr. Alfred Lyttelton is treasurer, 
enables 30,000 children to spend a whole fortnight in 
each year as guests—we may almost say as adopted 
children—in some Kentish or Hampshire home. A day in 
the country is a good thing, but fourteen days and nights 
in a country cottage is a thing by far more than fourteen 
times better. We are sure that the response would be 
hearty could all those who will read this note have had the 
privilege of hearing the speeches delivered on Monday 
last in Lady Dixon-Poynder’s drawing-room. A drawing- 
room meeting on a hot afternoon of July is not, as a rule, 
an exhilarating entertainment, and the speeches made by 
good-natured but overworked divines and politicians are 
not often refreshing. The speakers and the audience 
Jabour under a sense of mutual-obligation, and go some- 
what sadly about their appointed tasks of oratory and 
attention. But thanks to the novel selection of speakers, 
convened under the chairmanship of Mr. Lyttelton, we 
had last Monday a surprise and a treat. 


ExcEepTING the Chairman’s remarks, which were com- 
mendably brief, all the speeches were made by ladies, and 
all the speeches were good. They were good both in 
matter and delivery, but beyond that they fulfilled the 
crucial test of oratory in that they held and moved the 
audience. Lady Ribblesdale’s speech was full of fresh 
illustrations and felicitous turns ; the Duchess of Suther- 
land displayed a real gift for exquisitely modulated dis- 
course, relieved by natural gesture and unmarred by any 
of the nervous tricks to which even tried speakers of the 
sterner sex are prone. She made an appeal of almost 
lyrical eloquence, and played on the emotions of her 
hearers with the touch of a master. Lady Frances Balfour 
proved that, however it may be with Scotsmen, a Scots- 
woman can joke without any “ deeficulty”” whatever, and 
in her peroration she scaled with ease and success a height 
of earnest entreaty from attempting which most men 
would have shrunk, and wisely. Last, Lady Dixon- 
Poynder, as hostess, said the right thing in the right way, 
that is, briefly and with perfect simplicity of feeling and 
language. Mr. Lyttelton, in conclusion, assured us that 
more good things had been said in the course of the forty 
minutes occupied by these four speeches than in all the 
speeches made by all the males who had spoken on behalf 
of the fund in previous years. One hundred and sixty pounds 
were collected at the door. Let our readers multiply 
that sum by ten, sending their contributions to the Hon. 
Alfred Lyttelton, M.P., 16 College Street, Westminster. 
There willthen be fewer children who, to quote an instance 
given by Lady Frances Balfour, ‘‘do not know that the 
night is dark,” or, to quote another from Lady Ribblesdale, 
commiserate with ‘‘ a poor bird that has lost its cage.” 


Tue Bishop of London has scored heavily. The 
leading High Church clergy in his diocese, including 
some few who cannot be reckoned as party men, have 
promptly promised loyal compliance with his lordship’s 
directions in respect of omissions from, and additions to, 
the Prayer-book services. Meanwhile, the answers of 
Low Churchmen to Canon Gore’s charges in the Z%mes 
are very inadequate ; and the result of Bishop Creighton’s 
Straightforward and courageous action seems likely to be 
a levelling up no less than a levelling down. 
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‘‘IMPERIAL AMERICA”’”—AND WHY? 


THE signal triumph of Admiral Sampson before Santiago 
will, we believe, complete the revolt against Monroeism in 
the United States. A country which produced the greatest 
writer on naval strategy, and proves in deadly conflict the 
indomitable courage of its sailors and the mechanical 
superiority of its battleships and guns, will not be content 
to be the universal provider of engines of war to other 
nations, and at the same time give them carte blanche on 
the ocean to interfere with American trade abroad. The 
people of the United States may not at once proceed to 
build a navy second only, if second, to our own; but, if 
they do not, it will only need a scare such as comes to all 
nations alike to lead them to take that inevitable step. 
Patriots will point out that the foreign trade of the United 
States is conducted by the good leave of the Continental 
Powers of Europe with ships and guns made in America— 
Russia now has shipbuilding contracts under execution in 
American yards—and this fact once brought home to 
United States voters, their answer will be as unmistakable 
as that given by voters in this country, Liberal and Con- 
servative, for the past ten years. The demand for an 
efficient navy will become irresistible. 

And we are glad that it should be so, for in an efficient 
United States navy lies greater hope of the world’s peace- 
ful progress than in any other device in the minds of 
statesmen to-day. Before war breaks out in any corner of 
the world the statesmen of all nations seek for a com- 
promise to avoid bloodshed. The inward and spiritual 
grace of such transactions is embodied in a series of notes 
circulated from Foreign Office to Foreign Office. The 
outward and visible sign of them is the concentration of 
warships at some point on the world’s surface—it may be 
Dulcineo, it may be Crete, it may be the Philippines. Now 
if two of these Powers understand one another and can 
show a combined navy outnumbering beyond all question 
the combined navies of the rest of the world, the notes of 
their Foreign Ministers at once gain an immensely en- 
hanced face-value and the wishes of the people who place 
these Foreign Ministers in office are respected. No idle 
national vanity, but calm appeal to history, enables us to go 
further and say that when the two Powers thus in agree- 
ment are Great Britain and the United States, the fulfil- 
ment of their behests is, broadly speaking, consistent with 
the interests of humanity at large. 

The advantages to us from such an understanding 
with the United States hardly need re-insistence in these 
columns. There is the good behaviour of such potentates 
as the Sultan, especially towards their Christian subjects, 
to be placed beyond the chances of European intrigue. 
There is the trade door in China and in West Africa to be 
kept open in the face of the exclusiveness of certain 
Powers. Coming nearer home, there is the question of 
our food supply. What was the one platform argument 
which led first to the Northbrook Naval Programme, then 
to the Naval Defence Act, and then to the Goschen Prc- 
gramme? This country—the artisan and agricultural 
labourer was told up and down the Jand—cannot avoid 
starvation for six months unless we hold the sea. Now 
obviously it is easier to hold the sea if you are on good 
terms with a Power with a strength almost equal to your 
own than if you are on good terms with no Power at all. 
The United States is naturally our friend, if not our ally, 
on the sea. Her people are descended from the same sea- 
loving race; she can without strain build a navy equal 
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to the navies of any three Powers, excluding ourselves ; 
and she can supply us with the food and raw material 
without which, in time of war, our workers and our 
manufactories must starve. The advantages to us from 
an understanding with the United States are thus pal- 
pable and substantial, and the certain fact that, should 
America choose to stand aloof, we can build up our 
Empire, and promote British colonisation all the world 
-over, with the aid of none but the Queen's subjects, 
relieves us from the suspicion of touting for alliances 
when we frankly admit these advantages. 

So much for our side of the matter. Where do the 
United States’ interests lie? That question the people of 
the United States will answer for themselves when the 
time comes ; but we, as sympathetic onlookers, may well 
doubt whether the United States has not already gone 
too far to turn back; whether she can, without an almost 
impossible sacrifice of legitimate aspirations, revert to a 
strict interpretation of the Monroe doctrine. Such a 
reversion would ‘certainly be based upon the fallacy, now 
worn all but threadbare, that industrial enterprise neces- 
sarily cements nations together. Our fathers thought so 
in the days of the Exhibition of 1851 ; but we know that 
no one thanks Sheffield for selling its knives in outside 
markets ; on the contrary, other nations seek to compel 
Sheffield to keep its knives to itself. But, say American 
Monroeists— and we would speak of them with all respect, 
for they include some of the best forces in American life 
to-day—we pledged ourselves to a war of humanity, not 
of aggrandisement. That is true; but will the cause of 
humanity gain or lose by this departure in American 
policy? This is the really vital question. Nobody outside 
the offices of Chauvinist newspapers believes that British 
statesmen of both parties were insincere in their declara- 
tions with respect to Egypt—declarations as spontaneous 
as those made by America at the opening of this war. 
Certainly nobody believes that England would be show- 
ing courage or good faith were she now to abandon, and by 
abandoning to undo, the work of Lord Cromer. It may very 
well be that in the case of Cuba the United States will feel 
bound by her explicit pledges to try the experiment of self- 
government in that island; but she canaot do this without 
leaving something in the nature of a resident commission to 
ensure that the last state of Cuba is not worse than the 
first. And if, after three or four years, it is clear that 
United States intervention, far from bettering the condi- 
tion of the Cubans, has brought about a more deplorable 
state of chaos than ever, then the ideal with which the pre- 
sent war was begun—an ideal made sacred by the blood of 
United States citizens—will becomean imperative command. 
The case of the Philippines stands somewhat differently. 
No explicit pledges were givenin regard to them. As an 
incident in a war undertaken for humane reasons, the 
United States has made herself de facto responsible for life 
and prorerty in these islands. This is a grave responsi- 
bility, and it certainly will not be discharged by an igno- 
minious flight just when the responsibility begins to weigh. 
No amount of moral platitudes upon the obligations of good 
faith would serve to cover the naked fact that, having 
taken up the sword in the cause of good government, the 
United States only succeeded in abolishing what little 
government did exist, to make way for sheer anarchy. 
We refuse to believe this of any section of the English- 
speaking family—least of all, of the people who have 
made the United States what it is to-day in the comity 
of nations. 
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IN THE LAND OF SUS—II * 


HOW BRITISH TRADERS ARE TREATED 


Last year an English company was formed, atthe 
request of the tribes, to open up this Sus trade, and special 
conditions were made to induce them to start trading 
factories throughout the country and develop its latent 
potentialities. Curiously enough the Foreign Office, on 
learning the projects of the Globe Venture Syndicate, 
bestirred itself, not with a view to assist and foster this 
endeavour on the part of British merchants to seek out 
new markets, but in order to oppose and hamper the new 
venture. Warnings were issued to the Syndicate and to 
their representative that he was on no account to venture 
into the unknown regions of Sus without the express 
permission of the Sultan of Morocco—a condition which 
was well known to be unobtainable. Major Spilsbury, on 
behalf of the Syndicate, visited the Court of Morocco in 
1897, and used his test endeavours to persuade the Moorish 
authorities to sanction a visit of exploration to the Sus, on 
the understanding that no steps for opening trade and 
no agreements with the local chiefs should be entered into 
until his report cn the country and its capabilities had 
been laid before the Grand Vizier, and terms arranged 
between the Syndicate and the Government. This request 
was modest enough, considering that the treaties between 
Great Britain and Morocc) expressly stipulate that British 
subjects shall have the rigit to travel, reside, and trade in 
any part of the Moorish dominions; and therefore the 
Major merely asked for the official sanction to what was 
his undoubted right, and that only for the purpose of 
conciliating the susceptibilities of the Foreign Office. All 
his efforts to obtain permission from the Moorish Court to 
visit Sus resulted in failure ; in defiance of treaty rights 
the Moors hold that the country south of the Atlas was 
inviolable, and that no Christian might enter it. This 
is hardly to be wondered at when one considers the hatred 
the Moor secretly bears to the ever-advancing tide of 
European influences, anil the success with which, for 
centuries, the policy of isolation had been maintained 
beyond the Atlas. But what will strike the British reader 
with bewilderment is the fact that our own Foreign Office 
should have so thoroughly shared the views of the retro- 
grade and benighted Government of Morocco as to give 
them every assistarce in shutting out British enterprise. 
Two formal warnirgs were addressed by Lord Salisbury 
to the Major, that if he proceeded to the Sus without the 
permission of the Sultan, he would do so at his own risk 
and peril, and Her Majesty’s Government would give him 
no protection. To these warnings Major Spilsbury re- 
plied that our existing treaties enabled him to visit any 
part of the Sultan’s dominions; that if the Foreign 
Office recognised the Sus as an integral portion of these 
dominions he was entitled to the same protection in this 
part of the country as at Tangier; but that, if it was 
independent, as the tribes maintain, he was free to visit 
it at their request, «nd would do so, in this latter case at 
his own risk. To this Lord Salisbury, with characteristic 
diplomacy, replied that ‘‘the tribes were under the pro- 
tection of the Sultan.” 

Now if, according to the views of our own Foreign 
Office, the Sultan’s authority over the Sus tribes is limited 
to a protectorate, how can they maintain that he has more 
arbitrary rights as suzerain of Sus than as Sultan of 
Morocco? In his latter capacity he cannot prevent an 


* The first article appeared in THE OUTLOOK of June 18, 
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Englishman from visiting any part of his Empire north of 
the Atlas, and trading with any of his people; whereas as 
protector or suzerain of Sus, where his authority is dis- 
tinctly repudiated by the tribes, and only semi-recognised 
by our Government, he is allowed to fetter all attempts 
at trade, and to deny the right of Englishmen even to 
visit the country. Can any more fatuous policy be con- 
ceived ? : 

In spite of opposition from the Moors and warnings 
from the Foreign Office, Major Spilsbury was not to be 
deterred from his purpose, and in August last year he 
decided on reaching the Sus by sea, since all the 
approaches over the mountains were well guarded by the 
Sultan’s troops, and strict orders had been given to pre- 
vent his access by land. 

He chartered a small schooner from the Canaries, and 
accompanied by two delegates of the tribes who had been 
secretly sent to meet him in Morocco, and urge him to 
come, he reached the coast of Sus, and landed at Erksus. 
Here he was met by several thousand tribesmen, whose 
chiefs entered into agreements with him for establishing 
trading stations throughout the country, and urged him to 
commence operations as speedily as possible. Arrange- 
ments were made for the sale to him of the whole tract 
of land lying between the rivers Ifui and Assakar, with a 
depth inland of some twenty-five miles ; guarantees were 
given for the safety and protection of the Syndicate’s 
employés and property throughout the country; and 
terms were agreed for the co-operation of all the tribes, 
forty-seven in number, and their participation in the profits 
of the enterprise. 

This was the first time in the history of Sus that a 
Christian had ever visited the country, without any pre- 
tence of disguise, and been hospitably received by its 
inhabitants, and the fact that these fanatical Mahomedans 
had voluntarily overcome their prejudices to such an 
extent proved how great was their desire to throw open 
the barriers which had so long shut them out from traffic 
with the world beyond. 

On the Major’s return to England, the Globe Venture 
Syndicate resolved to follow up the success already 
obtained in spite of renewed remonstrances from the 
Foreign Office, and in November a small steam yacht, 
the Zourmaline, was fitted out with an assorted cargo 
of Manchester goods, tea, sugar, coffee, rifles, and 
ammunition, as an earnest of the proposed imports to this 
new market for British industries. The hitherto passive 
opposition of the Foreign Office now assumed a more active 
phase ; information was given to the Moorish authorities 
of the proposed visit of the Zourmaline, with an express 
statement that the British Government withheld al! pro- 
tection from the members of the expedition. This was 
nothing less than an incitement to the Moors to try con- 
clusions with the Christians. Surely if the action of the 
Syndicate was contrary to the law of England, it was the 
duty of the Government to prevent the expedition: it was 
not fitted out in secret: due notice was given to the 
Foreign Office. But no: they preferred the un-English 
plan of telling the Moors that the Syndicate was not sup- 
ported by them, and that they might therefore attack 
them with impunity. This is the official idea of how to 
maintain British prestige amongst the Mahomedans : the 
Foreign Office, which is maintained for the protection and 
development of British interests, incites the Moors to 
oppose by force the execution on the part of the Syndicate 
of its perfectly legitimate right. 
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A TRIP UP THE YANG-TSI 


Sbangbat 


It is earnestly to be desired that passing events in the 
North will not draw away attention from that which is of 
so much importance. Let me tel! you the points of im- 
portance regarding the Yang-tsi question. The Chusan 
group lie to the south of the entrance to the river, and 
the larger island, whose capital is Ting-hai, is a great 
rendezvous for our fleet in these waters. In the river, the 
first great point of importance is Kiang-yin on the right 
bank, situated between the mouth and Chinkiang. Here 
the Chinese have erected forts upon the hills, which rise 
about 300 feet above the river level. The possession of 
these forts really means the possession of the Yang-tsi, as 
no enemy could pass them were they properly equipped, 
and the channels can easily be mined. 

The next point, and first ‘‘ Treaty port” met with 
en route up the great river, is Chinkiang, which is situated 
opposite the junction of the Grand Canal. I am told that at 
one time it was contemplated making this port the Shanghai: 
of China, as its natural advantages are many and its 
harbour spacious. The latter, however, labours under one 
great disadvantage—namely, that much ‘‘Chow Chow” 
water exists in it, and at certain times ships approaching 
or leaving Chinkiang absolutely refuse to steer ‘‘ for love 
or money.” The next important point is Hanking—too 
well known to need any description. It is the seat of a 
Viceroy (Liu K’un-yi, late generalissimo of the troops ia. 
North China during the war). Continuing upwards we 
pass various Treaty ports, such as Wu-hu and Kiu-kiang, 
which, although of commercial importance, are not 
strategically of much value, till we reach Wu-chang, oppo- 
site to which is the Treaty port of Hankow. This city is 
likewise the headquarters of a Viceroy (Chang Chih-Tung), 
who has the unique reputation of spending all his own, as 
well as public, money upon patriotic schemes. Remember 
his name, for you will surely hear more about him—espe- 
cially when the time comes for the collection of likin to: 
pass out of his and into foreign hands. 

Passing upwards, the next place of importance is 
King-ho-K’ou, at which point the Yang-tsi receives the 
water and traffic from Hunan. I was surprised when 
recently surveying the waters of this ¢erra incognita to learn 
that the natives of Hunan call their southern water-way 
the ‘‘Ta-ho,” or great river, and the Yang-tsi proper the 
‘* Shao-ho,” orsmallriver. Yet soitis! Continuing from 
King-ho-K’ou, which is merely a Chinese stopping place, the 
first Treaty port we meet with is Shashih, opened under the 
terms of the Japanese treaty of 1895. This port isa regular 
white elephant, and Her Majesty’s Government might well 
withdraw the Consul who is at present stationed there, as 
the port—for various reasons—will never be any use. 
About ninety miles above Shashih is Ichang, which may be 
called the last Treaty port upon the river opened to steamer 
navigation. 

This brief outline may give some idea of the loca- 
tion of places when events develop in and around 
this noble water-way. Let me add that the high-water 
season in the Yang-tsi is from May to September. During 
the winter months it would not be possible to navigate a: 
ship drawing ten feet as far as Shashih—not to mention 
the many and various minor water-ways that will, ere 
long, we may certainly suppose, be thrown open to 
steamer traffic. 

Mortimer O'SULLIVAN. 
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WHAT DOES GERMANY MEAN? 
THE NEXT MOVE AT MANILA 


Is GERMANY about to ‘‘ Kiao-Chow” in the Philippines ? 
We ask the question in no alarmist spirit, but under the 
pressure of facts, which scarcely admit of any other inter- 
pretation—such facts as these :— 

1. The presence at Manila, against all precedent, of 
the whole German Eastern squadron. 

2. The open talk in German diplomatic circles that 
there is one purpose, and one purpose only, in these un- 
precedented preparations in Manila harbour, and this pur- 
pose is nothing less than the acquisition of the coaling 
station in Eastern waters which Germany, through her 
Kaiser, has declared to be essential to her existence as a 
Great Power. 

3. This talk is not mere gossip. It precises itself 
thus: The decision to seize one of the Philippine Islands 
has already been arrived at in Berlin. Precisely which 
island, and precisely on what day, awaits only the arrival 
at Manila of Prince Henry. At most it is merely a question 
of weeks. 

Our Government must be at least as well informed as 
ourselves of the German naval preparations and diplo- 
matic arrangements. What do they mean to do? One 
thing will do itself. The Anglo-American understanding 
is already a fact; it becomes a pact the moment Germany 
shows her hand at Manila. 


A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


Mr. Kruger’s Money Troubles 


Repress of grievances before grant of supplies was the 
ingenious device by which the ‘‘ roundabout common 
sense” of the British people taught their rulers to rule 
justly. And Mr. Kruger is about to be taught the same 
lesson—not, however, by his subjects, but by his bankers. 
He badly wants six millions of money, and he has sent 
Dr. Leyds to Europe to raise it for him. With the enor- 
mous mineral wealth of the Transvaal for security, Mr. 
Kruger might obtain all he wants, and more, at 3} per 
cent. at par within a couple of days; yet, as a matter of 
fact, he cannot get the loan of a penny even on pawn- 
brokers’ terms. The million he is reported to have per- 
suaded Mr. J. B. Robinson to lend him in no way dis- 
proves this, for Mr. Robinson in his financial dealings 
with Mr. Kruger is not wholly, not chiefly actuated by the 
considerations which would weigh with a banker pure 
and simple. It is said that he finds in the hardness of the 
Money Market towards him only another proof of British 
hostility, and accordingly has directed Dr. Leyds to go to 
Paris or Berlin. But there also he will find the same 
buttoned-up pocket—has, indeed, already found it. For 
the Débats, the Temps, and the Cologne Gasette have all 
read him the same homily—‘ Until the laws of the 
Transvaal are liberalised and its administration is re- 
formed Mr. Kruger must not look to the financial co- 
operation of Europe for extrication from the Budget 
difficulties which hamper him. It would be imprudent 
to lend any assistance to a Government bent on destroy- 
ing with its own hands its own prosperity, but it would 
be yet more absurd to offer a hand to him who strikes 
you, and to supply oil to him who is burning your house.” 
What Mr. Chamberlain has failed to do by logic, 
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the Continental bankers bid fair to achieve by the old 
argument of “‘ stopping supplies.” But should any of 
them, tempted by the prodigal terms Mr. Kruger may 
offer, put him in funds without effective guarantees of 
good government, they deserve to lose, and, indeed, are 
likely to lose. For recently and publicly he has threatened 
the Banks of the Transvaal with coercion and property 
with confiscation, while still more recently the trial of the 
Selati Railway case has demonstrated that the Govern- 
ment and Volksraad are corrupt beyond all belief. 


Our Sugar Colonies 


The Sugar Conference of Brussels has adjourned sine 
die. Is this another way of confessing failure? The 
truth—now more patent than ever—is that with the bounty 
system is inseparably bound up a sugar excise, and you 
cannot touch the one without touching the other. You 
have but to grasp the fact that the State revenues of 
France and Germany hinge on this excise to the enor- 
mous amount of something like 440,000,000 per annum 
to understand how it happens that to ask them to 
abolish the bounty on exported sugar is to ask them for 
much more than this. But what is to be done? Our 
sugar-growing colonies—Queensland, British Guiana, the 
West Indies, Mauritius—are not to be turned away with 
a polite non possumus. Yet, except that Jack-in-office 
kind of answer, there is but one other—a couatervailing 
duty on beet sugar, or, at least, a serious and determined 
threat. 


Khaiber Pass Queries 


Inthe absence of a full report it is a little difficult to 
know what degree of importance to attach, to the recent 
debate in the United Service Institute at Simla. The 
paper read was on the Tirah Campaign. In the discussion 
which followed, some of the most highly placed officials of 
the Indian Government, civil and military, took part, and 
spoke their minds with amazing heat and candour. The 
feature of the late war which seems to have excited most 
controversy was the abandonment of the Khaiber Pass at 
the outset of the campaign. This was effected on the 
orders of a ‘‘political,” Sir Richard Udny, and in dis- 
regard of the protest of Colonel Barton, in command at 
Landi Kotal. Why was it abandoned? Above all, why 
were the Khaiber Rifles, who proved their loyalty by 
their stout defence of the forts, deprived of their British 
officers at the moment they most needed them? As Cap- 
tain Shadwell truly says in his very useful ‘* Lockhart’s 
Advance Through Tirah”:—‘‘The Commissioner of 
Peshawur ”—Sir Richard Udny—‘“‘ had, doubtless, reasons 
of his own for not holding on to the Khaiber, but the fact 
remains that our levies, armed, clothed, and paid by us, 
were left to their fate, and that, with the loss of the 
Khaiber, a great blow had been dealt to our prestige.” 
Sir Richard’s reasons would make interesting reading. 


The Cinderella Colony 


Newfoundland has often proved a sorely wilful and 
wrong-headed Colony, and yet she compels our sympathy 
in her present position. Partly, perhaps, because of her 
wilfulness, but chiefly because of past Imperial folly and 
neglect, she has long been the Cinderella in the British 
family. Sir James Winter and Mr. Morine, her Ministers, 
are now in London (1) to obtain an Imperial Commission 
of Inquiry into her finances and other affairs ; (2) to secure 
Newfoundland’s interests in the approaching Anglo- 
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American Conference at Quebec; and (3) to try once 
again to find a way out of the French shore dispute, As 
to the Commission, Mr. Chamberlain has already said 
‘“*No”; we wish he had waited until he had heard the 
whole case from the lips of Newfoundland Ministers them- 
selves. As to the Conference, Newfoundland’s right to be 
heard on such questions as the Atlantic fisheries and 
reciprocal trade is undoubted, and should be respected. 
As to the French shore dispute, it seems a hopeless busi- 
ness, and only too discreditable to British statesmanship. 
The Minister who wipes out that blot upon British Im- 
perialism will be worthy of all honour. Meanwhile, a 
pleasing item from St. John’s is that the revenue of New- 
foundland for the past half-year was £6,400 better than 
in the corresponding half-year of 1897. It would be more 
pleasing still if we had the exact details of the sources of 
that increased revenue. We say nothing against the 
present Colonial Treasurer, but strange tricks have been 
played to procure Newfoundland surpluses in the years 
gone by. 
The Quebec Meeting 

The obstructionists in the United States Senate have 
given way, as we felt sure they would, the expenses vote 
of 50,000 dollars has been accepted, and the path is now 
clear for the Anglo-American Commission to open at 
Quebec on Friday next, July 15, unless the original plans 
undergo alteration. If Lord Herschell, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
and their United States colleagues can bring to an end the 
fisheries and boundary bickerings which now make so 
much mischief along the forty-ninth parallel, Anglo- 
American accord will have taken a great leap forward. 


Another Naval Base in New Zealand 


The navy is becoming the great link of the Empire, 
binding the Mother-country to her far-off children. Natal 
is supplying the Cape squadron with coal, Cape Colony 
has promised a battleship, and Australasia pays a small 
subsidy to the local flest. Now the Admiralty are thinking 
of developing another naval base in New Zealand. They 
do not call it a naval base yet, but that will come. Auckland 
has a dock 525 feet in length, 80 feet wide, and 33 feet 
deep—a dock that can accommodate the largest ship in 
the navy, and occupies a strong strategical position. The 
Admiralty having agreed to grant the Harbour Board an 
annual subsidy, it will become necessary to arrange for 
the defence of this dock and for equipping it as a naval 
Station for ships in the Pacific, thus gratifying local senti- 
ment, effecting an economy of time and coal, and relieving 
the other Pacific station, Sydney, which is 1,200 miles 
distant, of the repair and equipment of some of the 
Australian warships. Apart from ‘Sydney and this new 
base at Auckland, we are singularly well provided with 
docking accommodation in South and West Australia and 
in New Zealand, which would be available in time of 
emergency. Melbourne, Port Adelaide, Brisbane, Laun- 
ceston, Lyttelton, and Dunedin are especially well sup- 
plied with docks ranging in length to over 600 feet. Our 
greatest need, in view of the developments in China, is for 
a naval base on the coast of North Australia. In the 
future the responsibility of the defence of our possessions 
in Oceania will press more heavily upon us than! it has in 
the past, and it is well to be prepared. 


The New Guinea Deal 


There is not a doubt about it that the Australian 
Governments are deeply incensed at the cavalier way in 
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which they have been treated by the Colonial Office in the 
matter of the New Guinea concession. To the concession 
itself they appear to have no objection ;} indeed, would 
freely have sanctioned it had they been consulted in the 
first instance. The cost of the administration of New 
Guinea—about £15,000 a year—is contributed n equal 
proportions by New South Wales, Victoria, and? Queens- 
land, which are entitled to, and exercise, a voice in the 
general administration of the territory. Therefore, it is 
nothing less than incomprehensible that so important a 
step as the grant of a quarter of a million acres to Sir 
Somers Vine and Mr. Lowles, M.P., should have teen 
taken over their heads. Someone has blundered—badly. 
The Premiers of the three 'contributing Colonies are to 
meet to consider the course they will adopt, and there is 
likely to be some very plain speaking. Australia does not 
forget that but for her prescience, backed with her own 
cash, New Guinea to-day would be German. The British 
Government cannot claim a thimbleful of the credit of 
keeping open ¢hat door. 


Our Little Wars 


The hardest part of a war—the: organisation of 
transport and supply—is just the]part which makes poor 
“copy.” The incidents are allat the base, and are’ to be 
sought in the offices and store-rooms and along the lines 
of communication with the front. This is the phase “‘ our 
little wars” are passing through just now. We must 
wait a few weeks longer for the crack of the rifle and the 
ensuing victory. . 

Sudan.—The Sirdar is as choice, and rightly so, about 
his men as was Gideon. Not a man is to go to the 
front in whom the doctors can find a flaw, and not a few 
who deemed themselves ‘‘fit”—and {for all ordinary 
purposes were ‘“‘fit”—have been doomed ‘‘to fight 
another day.” The rumour that the Khalifa, choosing 
valour’s better part, had retreated to El Obeid, has this 
week given place to its opposite, and hope is now high 
that, even if he makes no stand at the Sixth Cataract, he 
will put his back against the wall at Omdurman. We 
may be sure Major Wingate and Slatin Bey know all 
about it. Up to date, at any rate, the Sirdar’s Intelligence 
Department, like all the rest of his fighting plant, is about 
as good as men can make it. 

Sierra Leone.—Until the rainy season is over the rebels 
will have it pretty much their own way outside our posts. 
More interesting, however, than the result of the final 
campaign when the dry season sets in, will be the result 
of the inquiry Sir David Chalmers has been commissioned 
to make into the causes of the rebellion. Was it really 
the hut tax, or was the levy of the hut tax only the occa- 
sion for the explosion of a deep discontent with British, or 
rather with civilised, rule which has long been gathering 
to a head ? 

Nyassaland and the Zhob Valley.—This week is abso- 
lutely without news from either of these disturbed areas. 

Nigeria.—Here a new little war has been fought and 
finished with the adroitness and despatch which charac- 
terise the military undertakings of the Royal Niger 
Company. The Emirs of Lapai and Argeyes, feudatories 
of the Sultan of Sokoto, refused to abide by the Com- 
pany’s prohibition of slave-raiding. Whereupon, on 
June 15, 400 men of the newly organised West African 
Frontier Force, under Colonel Pilcher, were despatched 
against them. A week later the two Emirs were prisoners, 
and the forces were in full flight towards Gandu. 
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HOW I RAN 
THE FRENCH BLOCKADE 
By A WOMAN 


ANOTHER day of it—of the steaming heat and drenching 
rain of Mauritius—and I am persuaded that, like my 
trunks and shoes, I should have grown a thick coating of 
green mould. We had tried the hills at Curepipe and 
were now down again in Port Louis, but nowhere could 
we find ease from prickly heat and mosquitoes. These 
are the two things I always associate with Mauritius, 
and—oh, yes—the charming hospitality of the Governor, 
Sir John Pope Hennessy. His policy may have been 
unwise ; A—— says it was, and it certainly got him into 
trouble with the Government at home, who suspended 
him ; but, for all that, he was of the best type of Irish- 
man, sparkling with wit and geniality, and to women the 
pink of old-fashioned courtesy. We were going to 
Madagascar, but the trouble was how to get there. The 
French were closely blockading the island, and if they 
caught A—— attempting to get through, things would 
go hardly for us: why exactly is another story. The 
Currie steamer—the old Pembroke Castle 1 think it 
was—had landed us at Port Louis three weeks 
back, and ever since we had been on the look- 
out for something in the shape of a ship—the fleeter 
and smaller the better—which would take us across to 
.some port on the east coast of Madagascar: any port 
would do save Tamatave, where fighting was going on. 
At last one morning A—— rushed into the hotel, where I 
was sitting writhing in the agonies of nettlerash, with the 
news that he had just arranged with the captain of a little 
German schooner, the Gaszel/e, to run us across to 
Mananjary. A French gunboat was lying in the harbour, 
and to throw her off the scent the captain was to clear for 
Durban in ballast. We®were to slip on board after dark, 
for it had leaked out that A—— was on some mission to 
the Hovas, and had we openly taken a passage on the 
Gazelle, suspicion would have been aroused, and the 
French gunboat would have shadowed us. So she did, 
as we afterwards found out, and the day after we sailed 
hurried across to Tamatave to warn the French admiral ; 
with the result, as will'presently appear, that we only 
saved our skins by one breathless hour. 

But the Gazelle! I can quite believe that on a nice 
steamer, with plenty to eat and room to move about in, 
blockade-running is a pleasant pastime; but on a little 
sailing ship—a dirty little sailing ship—which has spent 
all its life in carrying rum and sugar and live cattle, and 
has never been washed, and is alive with cockroaches and 
rats, and abounds in smells so strong that you might lean 
against them; under these circumstances life, not to say 
blockade-running, becomes very serious. I positively 
refused to go below, so A—— rigged up for me on deck a 
sort of tent—a big umbrella hung round with bath-towels. 
Under that tent I lived and slept and washed and dressed 
for five weary days, with nothing to do but hold my nose. 
We had brought a stock of provisions with us, and with 
his spirit-stove A did the cooking—an art which all 
husbands should be taught before marriage. One day 
the Captain, a kind-hearted German, who, though he 
never washed, yet loved poetry, brought me an illustrated 
Heine to while away the time. I turned the leaves to find 
something to suit my case—you generally can in Heine— 
when I saw hurrying dewn the page towards me a fat 
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bug, followed by another and another. 
read no more that day. 

On the morning of the fifth day we sighted land—a 
bank of cloud it looked like, right ahead. But we sighted 
something else, too—a streak of smoke on the horizon’s 
edge to the north of us, which A—— and the Captain 
were confident was a French cruiser. So it proved; for 
presently she fired a shot and signalled to us to stop. By 
this time, however, the Gazelle, on a strong breeze, had 
run close inshore—so close that to me it looked like ship- 
wreck. But in the nick of time all sail was dropped ; the 
anchor was let go, and, without even a spare pocket- 
handkerchief, I was hurried over the side into the ship's 
boat, and ten minutes afterwards, wet to the skin with 
the surf through which we had to force our way, I was 
safe ashore in Madagascar. What happened to the 
Gaselle | never knew. We saw a boat put off to her from 
the cruiser, and in the afternoon she sailed away to 
Tamatave with all my luggage on board her. 

To our great surprise and joy, we found awaiting us 
on the beach General Digby Willoughby, commanding 
the Hova forces. He told us that Mananjary, the port 
we were making for, was only half a mile away, and that 
the sooner we were in shelter of his lines there the better. 
And he was right ; for before we could get into shelter of 
the forest—which here runs close to the sea—the French 
opened fire on us, and spent all that afternoon in throwing 
shells as near to Mananjary as they could guess. I didn’t 
mind, for I was safe in bed after a good bath and some 
quinine, and the nicest curried chicken I ever tasted, made 
for me by the General himself, who is a good cook as well 
as a good soldier. The French must have known I was 
a woman; and when at the end of the war, a year later, 
the French commander, Admiral Miot, was our guest at 
Antananarivo, I told him how he had shocked my pre- 
conceptions of French gallantry in shelling a poor wet 
woman. But he was my very good friend all through the 
war, returning all those frocks of mine he had captured 
on the Gasel/e and forwarding all my letters unread. 

G. A. T. D.-A. 


PICTURES FROM CANADA 


STRAY LEAVES FROM A _ DIARY—II. 


. On the Praitie 
TuEsE little towns on the prairie are a puzzle to me, 
dotted as they are here, there, and everywhere, and each 
made up more or less of its little isolated items. Will 
their inhabitants ever climb down or climb up to old 
methods of settlement? I can see but two methods in 
this prairie land—the Mennonite and the French Roman 
Catholic systems. Both seem to me to agree on one point 
—the community of home-makers, or village community. 
The Mennonite has, no doubt, just held on to the com- 
munity idea of the Swiss lake-dwellers—z.e. a prehistoric 
system such as was followed by Indian villagers or hill 
tribesmen, or terrace farmers in Britain. The French 
Roman Catholic had all village methods ready to hand, 
and carried out his Normandy or Picardy village system 
under the control of the Church, which really gets its 
money and power from this old organisation with remark- 
able ease. The Mennonites have two strong binding 
forces—Persecution and Home. Excessive civilisation— 
or, say, the art of being discontented—would suit neither 
the French nor the Mennonite, and their leaders discourage 
much contact with civilisation. When some of ous 
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forebears fled to the fens of Cambridgeshire in the early 
seventeenth century they took for their motto— 


The hunted stag seeks the marsh. 


They grew prosperous in quietude. Some Englishmen, 
and Londoners in particular, after a certain age (say 
fifteen), cannot brook the quietness of these flat plains, 
and pine for the excitement and joys of London sights and 
sounds, of all of which the Londoner can partake gratis, 
and live on next to nothing, and have no fear of starvation 
so long as he can get together somehow about 8d. a day. 
But what an existence to compare with the free, whole- 
some, sturdy life of a prairie farmer ! 

Would that communities of really earnest men, with 
earnest wives, and with a wholesome discontent of poverty, 
and of charity too, would come to these prairies, away 
from the uncertainties of English city life, and work 
patiently and with simple ideas, and wait for the sure 
promise of God to those who till the ground and, like the 
Mennonites, grow prosperous in quietude. I am sure 
there is abundance of substance, but not much fortune- 
making, on these prairies. It is just in the fulness of 
time, when the Old World begins to overflow, that this 
great railway has opened up these vast food-bearing 
regions. 

Qu’ Appelle 

Landlord warns me about young men or gentlemen 
with remittances, or ‘‘ dudes,” as he calls them. They just 
spend their time and more than their remittances at the 
billiard table, &c., in the hotels, and seem never to learn 
wisdom, and return to England and abuse the whole 
country. Heard an absurd instance of a young man who 
had remittances. He was advised to get on his farm, but he 
took no interest in that as long as his money came regu- 
larly from home. Some kind young fellows built him a 
shanty, and left him to chink it, or fill the cracks up with 
clay. He neglected even to do that, and at last was found 
in bed reading novels, and quite careless of anything. He 
was taken to the hotel, thawed, and sent home to England. 
But other ‘‘ gentlemen ” who came out without acent went 
to sawing wood or any job, and gradually got on. 

Mr. gave some good advice for settlers. He 
counsels a year with a veal farmer to teach Canadian 
methods, and no remittances. Let the young settler earn 
some wages. Some farm labourers who can plough are 
certainly always wanted here and everywhere. One man 
came, and had no money to pay freight on his luggage, so 
he mortgaged his ox team to pay for loan of the waggon. 
He is doing well now. Vegetables grow as well as in 
England. Potatoes good, except on clay land; like Eng- 
lish potatoes, too. The dangers of a lot of young men 
being all congregated together are the same as in England. 
They rush off to cricket, and they “loaf”; if on a farm, 
they work in self-defence and for occupation. Church 
arrangements for the settling of young men, like the 
Bishop’s college here, are said by local folk to engender a 
spirit of dependence and even laziness. Still, it is not 
that unsatisfactory life, ‘batching it”—or “‘ pigging it,” 
I should call it—which some young men adopt. 


Down the Pacific Slope 


Behind the hills where suns go down 
And brightly beckon as they go. 





_ Nothing comes that feels like a disappointment in this 
Journey down the western slope to the sea. I am more 
astonished than I expected to be at the snow-capped 
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peaks and the curious castle-shaped mountains. I had 
never before realised the prodigious illustrations of the 
guide-books of this Canadian Pacific Railway. ‘‘ Only 
guide-book fancies,” I thought, when I used to read them 
at home in London. How pretty the names of some of 
the places are! Savonas, for instance; and so many 
Indian and Spanish names left. It is altogether a new 
country. That rocky wall we are now leaving behind us is 
areal divide between old and new, and yet one cannot 
help feeling that this new land must be a land of poetry 
and romance. It seems hard to realise either on the 
prairie. The mountains hold giants, wraiths, fairies 
surely; they do most certainly contain hidden treasures 
beyond the limit of modern or ancient romance. 

Now we are steaming along beneath snow-sheds or 
round curves that set at a disadvantage the Bhore Ghaut 
between Poona and Bombay, though those corkscrew 
curves are marvellous. The guide-books tell about the 
scenery ; why should I? But how can I hold my peace 
when I get sight of Yale, and Harrison, and Agassiz? 
Such scenery I had never beheld before. And the distant 
view of Mount Baker, eighty miles away, with the clear 
blue sky as a background! Never having seen the Alps 
or the Himalayas, I was quite overpowered. And then 
there is the Fraser in full flood, rushing as if it were a 
cataract all the way down to the sea, and here and there 
an Indian camp, and yonder an Indian grave in a tree. 


Vancouver 


Great patches of musk-plant are growing by the side- 
walk and peeping through the cracks of the boards, and 
yet the whole place feels like an English place, except for 
those mountains. Down goes my bag on to the side-walk, 
and I pluck a big bunch of the musk, and sniff at it, and 
then throw it into the vacant ‘‘town lot,” so full of all 
sorts of weeds that are ‘‘ flowers” in my garden at home. 
Note especially that pink spirea, a shrub that costs a good 
deal, and didnot exist in England, I think, in 1858. 

There is a little fact suggestive of Western ways, 
though not, I should say, typical of the manners of the 
Britishers of the Pacific coast. I went for a shave while 
at Vancouver. The barber’s shop was) what Americans 
may call luxurious, but it was very expensive. The 
barber’s boy, if you please, no sooner set eyes on me than 
he told me in the coolest manner that my collar—a plain, 
upright, all-round collar—was ‘‘a reg’ler cuff, I guess.” 
Fancy a barber’s boy in London talking like that to a 
customer! I said, ‘‘ Indeed; no doubt it is strange to 
you.” He held his tongue, and did not like me. 

One cannot leave Vancouver without recalling how 
important a factor in Imperial life has become the railway 
which here has its terminal city. I am old enough to 
remember the bitter political struggles which marked the 
birth of that great enterprise, and the: gloomy predictions 
of failure which heralded its advent. Yet here it is to-day 
one of the most prosperous and promising of the world’s 
highways. It has become, in fact as well as in name, the 
backbone of Canada’s national life, threading province to 
province in one federal whole. Its arms reach across the 
Pacific to China and Japan on the one hand, and Australasia 
on the other, giving England a new place of power in the 
coming trade struggle round the shores of the Pacific. It 
only awaits the perfecting of the Atlantic link in this 
Imperial chain of communications by the establishment of 
a fast Canadian-Transatlantic service to make sure Canada’s 
position of pride as a worthy Half-way House of Empire. 
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VILLAGE NOTES: SOME EPITAPHS 


In the Valley of the Wylye the little villages edge the 
banks of the river at a distance of about a mile from each 
other. Their houses are nearly all of the sixteenth century, 
with for the most part the stone mullions yet round the 
windows, though some have been replaced by wooden 
fittings. 

They are built in squares of flint and stone, and the 
thatched roofs are, in parts, golden with yellow stone- 
crop. 

Outside the village are the grey-green withe-beds, cut 
and pollarded every seven years ; and the shoulders of the 
great Downs rise above them. 

The village gardens are filled with roses and sweet- 
william, and the air with the scent of hay and the sound 
of sheep-bells. Whoso loves England and English 
scenery should see the Valley of the Wylye in summer- 
time. 

The roads are white in summer dust, and the toad 
flax and mallows and poppies border the village street. 
The round-headed children stand at the doors, sunburnt 
faces and sturdy legs ; and the swifts wheel and scream 
round the grey church tower. 

Inside the churches are many epitaphs to be found— 
careful records of astounding worth and virtue. There 
is a most beautiful one to ‘‘ Elizabeth Poticary, wife of 
Hierom Poticary, clothier. 1509.” She is represented on 
the brass kneeling before an open book at a little desk, her 
five children kneeling behind her. They are in ruffs, and 
have the heart-shaped coif round their faces. The 
lettering and design of the whole is most simple and 
beautiful:— 


Here she enterred lyes, deprived of breath 

Whose light of vertue once on earth did shine. 
Who life contemn’d, ne feared gastly death 

Whom worlde, ne worldly cares could cause repine 
Resolved to die, with hope in heaven placed 

Her Christ to see, whom living she embraced. 


In prayer fervent still, in zeal most strong. 

In death delighting God to magnifye. 

How long wilt thou forget me, Lord? this song 
In greatest pangs was her sweet harmony. 
Forget thee? No: He will not thee forget. 

In His great Booke of Lyfe thy name is set. 


There is a dignity, and a beauty of expression in this that 
gives a reality of feeling that is rare. Its delicacy of 
wording is unusual among epitaphs, which are either 
ponderous with praise or unconvincing in their use of a 
conventional couplet, that under covert of an allusion to 
the inexpressible qualities of the deceased avoided the 
difficulty of enumerating them, as in the epitaph to Annie 
Lambert, wife to Edmund Lambert (1669) :— 


Shee bear him five sons and nine daughters. 
pious lyfe and Christian death promise her 
endlesse happiness with Christ. 

Seeke not her vertues here, the space is smale. 
Ten times more room cannot contayne them all. 


Her 


The epitaph to “‘ Bridget Barnes. Widow. Sometime wife 


of Mr. Henry Barnes, 1638,” gives a comfortable assurance 
of her soul’s welfare :— 


Stay, passenger ; and view a shocke of corne 
Reapt and lay’d up in the Almighty’s barne. 

Or rather barnes of choise and precious grayne 
Put in His garner, there still to remayne. 
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I have seen an epitaph in Kent to one whose shining 
excellence could be done justice to only by combining the 
best qualities of six Bible characters :— 


In Heart a Lydia 

In Tongue a Hannah 

In Life a Dorcas 

In Wedlock a Susannah. 

Prudently wise, and providently wary 

On earth a Martha, & in Heaven a Mary. 


Here is the epitaph to one Thomas More, that is further 
an anagram of his name, in which the reader is addressed 
in parenthesis :— 


T Time on our vertue hath no power 

H Her offspring lives not by y® hower 

O Our bodies onlie are entomb’de 

Made thereby perfect not consumede. 

A And thus we change our state, not dy. 

S Sealed up unto Eternity. 

Mourne not then (Read’r) but believe 

O Our friends but chang’de, he dyde to live 
R Recordes of worth preserve him safe. 

E Each thankful man’s an Epitaph. 


Out in the churchyard, thick with grass and daisies and 
dandelions, humming with bees, and filled with the mingled 
life and stir of the warm June day, there is a grave witha 
flat grey stone upon it. This has the single line— 


Behold, He taketh away. Who shall hinder Him? 


And the pomposity of phrase and elaboration of feeling of 
the others stand out stiffly beside all the sorrow in that 
quiet line. 

CLARISSA. 


THE HABITS OF THE ADDER 


Not many summers are allowed to pass without a 
reminder that England numbers a poisonous snake among 
its reptiles, and only a few days ago a boy hunting butter- 
flies in Epping Forest was dangerously bitten. Evidently 
the creature was new to him, for the accident happened 
through his seizing it by the middle. As a painful swelling 
followed immediately, and the boy had to be removed to 
hospital, considerable alarm has been created in the 
neighbourhood. The occurrence is so rare that it is not 
surprising that those who were present failed to recollect 
the simple remedies that might have been applied. Am- 
monia is, perhaps, the most effective antidote, but relief 
may be obtained by rubbing the part either with olive oil 
or tobacco juice. It is not a very deadly snake, the viper. 
A small dog has been killed by its bite, so have lambs and 
full-grown sheep, but the cases in which it has been 
fatal to human beings are not numerous. We cannot 
help wondering, however, that accidents are not more 
frequent, as this creature has multiplied very largely 
in the favourite resorts of holiday-making Londoners 
—the New Forest, Epping Forest, and the Surrey Hills, 
for example. The explanation is probably to be found in 
its wary and sly habits. It is not in the slightest degree 
aggressive, and where a naturalist or a professional snake- 
hunter could drop on one when he wished the general 
public do not dream of its existence. And this is more 
true of midsummer than of any other season. At the 
approach of an enemy it glides away noiselessly among 
the moist green herbage. Later, when the dead leaves 
begin to fall, and earlier, when the ground is still carpeted 
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with those of last year, its motion causes a rustling that 
easily leads to discovery. A young collecting naturalist is 
of all persons the most likely to encounter it, because his 
hobby leads him to its haunts. Is he after flowers in early 
spring? They come most profusely on the sunniest banks 
—thither, too, is the adder attracted. He falls into his 
winter sleep about the end of October and wakes up in the 
end of February or beginning of March, and often is seen 
for the first time basking among early violets. 

He is also a keen birds’-nester, eggs, young, and dam 
being equally welcome. His ravages are greatest among 
those that build in low bushes or on the ground, but he 
is also a tree-climber, and may often be seen traversing 
a row of tall hawthorns, or worming his way along 
the oak or elm boughs, not unfrequently hanging like a 
little dead twig from a spray. But he is in fact full of life, 
and watching some unfortunate mouse or bird that he has 
selected for a prey. Again on those dry heaths and 
heights where the butterfly collector plies his green net 
and his poison bottle he is constantly found, being a great 
lover of the sun. Yet if the weather be hot and sultry, he 
descends to the moist hollow and loves to swim’ or bathe 
in ditch and pond. He seldom forgets himself, however, 
except it be when sleeping in the sun, and it is upon being 
surprised in that position that he is most likely to fasten 
his teeth in the intruder. 

Like nearly all other reptiles, moreover, the adder 
has the gift of adapting his colour to his surround- 
ings, and his appearance is therefore not familiar. He 
is. constantly being confounded with that of the more 
common ringed or grass snake. Yet there are several 
marked points of difference between them. One is in 
size. A grass-snake is said to reach a length of six feet, 
and, although that seems an exaggeration, from three to 
four and a half feet is not uncommon. It is exceedingly 
rare to find a viper more than two feet long. The ring- 
snake has such very small teeth that it can scarcely 
bite, whereas the adder has well-developed fangs. More 
than all, however, is the viper to be distinguished by the 
zigzag marking on its back and the V on its head, from 
which it gets its name. If this be looked at in connection 
with the black patches at its side, a curious resemblance 
will be seen between it and the skull and cross bones on 
the Death’s Head moth. Another difference that is curious, 
though not apparent to the eye, is that, whereas the ring- 
snake deposits its eggs in some decaying vegetable heap, 
leaving the sun to hatch them, the young of the viper 
either escape the egg before or immediately after birth. 
Whether upon sudden alarm it is capable of gulping down 
its offspring and hiding them within its own body is a 
question the discussion of which affords a great deal of 
entertainment annually to the controversialists of the 
Field. 

There is small risk of confusing the viper with any 
other British snake. The slow-worm, which ‘‘ fondles its 
own harmless face” in many an open field, is not a snake 
at all, but a lizard. It attains to the length of twelve 
inches, and is very common and inoffensive. Concerning 
the Coronella, or smooth snake, there is some controversy, 
a few naturalists denying that it is British at all, but 
holding that the few specimens met with are estrays from 
confinement. Whether this be so or not, specimens have 
certainly been found, and that quite recently, in the 
counties of Hampshire, Dorset, Essex, and Hertfordshire. 
It is smaller than the ring-snake and it is equally 
harmless. 
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A WORD FOR SHYLOCK 


“Many have made witty Invectives against Usury.” So. 
my Lord Bacon the better part of three centuries ago, and 
you might think he had the Money-lending Committee 
and the “‘discoursing wits” of the Daily Press in his 
prophetic soul. In truth, Shylock has fallen on evil days : 
his trade is threatened with all sorts of legislative shackles ; 
public hate against him grows ever more venomous; most 
of all, his own people despise him. However much he may 
covet the chief seats of the synagogue, these are sternly 
barred against him, for the cherished ideal of your modern. 
English Jew is the ‘‘ gentlemanly,” or, if that be unattain- 
able, the ‘‘ respectable.” Nowhere has Mother Grundeia. 
devouter disciples; even the golden calf must be wor- 
shipped with maimed and chastened rites. . Shylock 
is no doubt the typical money-lender, but he has his 
Christian equivalent. On him the popular verdict is 
briefly and pointedly ‘‘ far worse than a Jew.” 

Is all this just? Was there not matter worth weigh- 
ing in the Apologia of the notorious Isaac Gordon himself > 
These be minor points. The graver question is, Are we: 
prepared to reverse our modern policy and hark back upon 
an antiquated system? And if we do, is there any chance 
of Shylock’s victim reaping substantial advantage? We 
all know that for centuries the taking of interest was 
regarded as a civil and moral crime. Shakespeare has. 
drawn for all ages the type of the usurer. You fancy 
‘*The Merchant of Venice” ‘ fetched” the Elizabethan 
pit, tickled the ears of the groundling, as himself might 
say, in delicate fashion. Even when interest was allowed, 
it was only at a certain rate. Bentham (and the time 
spirit) attacked the system, and the laws against usury 
vanished. Must we now re-enact them, though in a more 
modified form? Some most stoutly say ‘‘ Yea.” The money- 
lender must ‘‘ be registered,” the law must stand between. 
him and his victim, and dock an agreed rate of interest 
with unstinting hand. 

Now, Acts of Parliament have often the twist of the 
Irishman’s historic gun: they are excellent for shooting 
round a corner, or for anything but hitting the mark 
whereat they are fired. All Acts to improve the condition 
of the borrower have this one melancholy result: they: 
raise the rate of interest. Consider the conditions of 
the calling, and you see how this comes about. The 
business is one of enormous risk. If you wish to- 
borrow a large sum of money and can offer unexcep- 
tionable security you get your cash at something under 
3 per cent.; but, of course, that is not what money- 
lending in popular parlance means. The typical Shylock 
gives out comparatively small sums to people who cannot 
offer the best security, and not seldom he must lose interest 
and principal alike. The borrower may be honest, but he 
is needy, and the security vanishes from one of a hundred: 
causes; but most often he has as plentiful a lack of con- 
science as the man from whom he borrows. He knows. 
the law will help his opponent as little as possible, and in 
no rare case he will make away with the security and risk 
the chance of a prosecution. To cope with all these 
devices the moneylender must be a man of a certaim 
quantity, if not quality, of intellect, his business involves 
much costly clerical work and many assistants. And then 
there is the ever-deepening social stigma. All these things. 
must be paid for ; that is, he must charge a higher rate of 
interest. This he gets from the more honest of his clientsJ 
These must bear the burden of all his losses. sift 
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Legislative restrictions would press most hardly on the 
poorest borrowers : costermongers, horse-keepers, and so 
forth, who borrow at what seems most exorbitant interest, 
say a shilling at a penny a day, which, of course, is over 
200 per cent. per month. It may be well worth a man’s 
while to pay even this. Could the legislature stop it, or 
even regulate it with any advantage? At the otherend of 
the scale would any more good be done, or, if so, is the 
victim worth protecting ? In short, the result of the whole 
matter is this, people who can offer good security can 
procure a loan at easy rates; the large class who cannot 
but have urgent need of cash down must pay highly 
for it, and legislation is liker to injure than better their 
case. So our word for Shylock is really a word for‘his so- 
called ‘‘ victim.” Francis Watt. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Eh bien ! we have seen Cyrano. 
M. Rostand and to M. Coquelin. The one is a poet, the 
other an actor. Dramatist, you may ask? There is no 
particular dramatist at present. Merely a poet and an 
actor, and between them they fill the stage for several 
hours. And the result? The result is something ‘‘ Very 
jolly,” as our artist friends so frequently put it. 

‘*Cyrano de Bergerac,” as presented at the Lyceum, 
contains but two characters—Messrs. Rostand and 
Coquelin. Let us examine them separately. We will 
begin with M. Rostand. Already we have dubbed him 
poet. He is such, and dramatist as well—poet by 
nature and dramatist by accident. The play we have 
just witnessed is a strange medley. What did it 
recall? Mainly ‘‘The Sign of the Cross.” Figure 
to yourself “The Sign of the Cross” written by 
a poet—a true poet—its dialogue athrob with life, dis- 
tinguished, and filled with the flavour of the period. And 
then there is its dramatic craftsmanship, its situations, 
amateurish, reprehensibly forced, and obviously flung into 
the face of an eager public. There is a difference, a vast 
difference, between the platitudes of Mr. Wilson Barrett 
and the inspiration of M. Rostand, but the mechanism, the 
stagecraft, is the same. M. Rostand has written"as the 
few write, and has built worse than the many. A scholar 
he is, a creator who can cast for us a time and figures 
Rabelaisian; a novelist in verse, a writer of vivid dia- 
logue; but as builder of plays he is incomplete. His 
story bores him ; his situations are wrought intellectually, 
are not inevitable and fluent. They are afterthoughts, so 
much flesh badly sewn on to a skeleton of incomparable 
characterisation. He has written a monologue, created a 
man and set him in dull gilt—but a play, there is no play! 
There is but an immortal figure—Cyrano de Bergerac. 

And now let us turn to M. Coquelin. He is great, but 
Cyrano is greater. There are complexities in this complex 
character that the actor has left unexposited. There are 
opportunities unseized, notes and notes of;this_harmony 
that were slurred, still-born. ‘‘ Why was he not this and 
that, and that, and that?” we cried. He was much; he, 
too, was great, man enough to win heroine’s love, nose 
and all; but one hundred muances escaped. M. 
Coquelin was overladen with a réle that only a chameleon 
could interpret. He, too, changed colour, voice, mood, 
stress, and passion often enough, with a frequency 
that called forth deserved applause, admiration, 


Our congratulations to 
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tribute; but still there were many notes unsounded, 
depths and areas untraversed—perhaps the part was 
crowded, overfull, too much for this one poor being, 
despite his success. For M. Coquelin succeeded, over- 
looking much, but seizing the main-sheets, love, and death, 
and Gascony, with such firm hands, the tiller with such 
surety, as to win his race right bravely and well-spoken. 
The ship sailed into harbour over a wondrous course, 
trafficking through the daylight when the most was visible 
—but there was also the night, and a deal of dimness and 
points unexpressed. 

So much for the playhouse and brief Lyceum and Porte 
St.-Martin hours. Let us to the Comédie Héroique en 
Cing Actes, en Vers. What manner of a play is this? A 
good play, the lines pointed and filled with a certain 
freshness, virile, spontaneous, straight from a pen alive 
with the comic vision, yet tender and true to all 
that is brave, all that is foolish. .M. Rostand has 
written like a schoolboy of genius, like a man of the 
world, and, lastly, for a certain public. We, reading, re- 
call certain blissful hours spent in the Gaité Montparnasse, 
a tiny café-concert of the Quartier. There were songs 
there and brave sentiments. The ouvriers and ouvridres 
applauded, eyes moist and hearts swelling. Their pride, 
patriotism, whatever swayed them and ourselves, was 
honest. The stuff that stirred us was good Adelphi, 
though truer and more graceful. There was the song 
about the small conscrit, with the refrain, Zu es trop p'tit, 
mon enfant; tu es trop p'tit. So small was this conscrit 
that the bullets passed him by and finished off the 
men in the rear rank instead. And then a lower 
bullet lodged in his heart—he was no longer ¢rof p'tit, 
mon enfant. He was sinful was this little conscrit, but 
small, and Jesu made room for him in the folds 
of his vobe bleu and smuggled him into Paradise. Poor 
little conscrit! We wept over him at the Gaité Mont- 
parnasse, and rightly. Often Cyrano calls forth tears from 
the same font. It is not subtle, this older manner of the 
Romantic, but vastly human; it is often crude, often 
obvious, often insistent, but beneath beats the big heart 
of mankind—the old, old heart that is ever young and 
fearless and unselfish, often foolish, but always lovable. 
To this heart we will always listen in thankfulness. The 
rest may go hang. M. Rostand may fall short as a 
craftsman, M. Coquelin overlook nuance on nuance ; what 
of it? They can love; they can pour out brave words, 
live without fear or reproach, and, if need be, die for a 
sentiment. To such the world is ever kind, and rightly. 

And, besides, they are witty and shrewd and humorous 
and pathetic, ready of tongue and readier of sword, and 
both are kind to women and humble in love ; and of such 
the nineteenth century has need even more than the 
seventeenth. 

Again we return to the Lyceum. The scenery was 
excellent, the stage-management second-rate, M. Jean 
Coquelin as Ragueneau everything that the part demanded. 
Roxane, the heroine, was so-so; good enough, yet not 
marked. There was an absurd priest and a reasonably 
competent assistance. Of M. Coquelin we have already 
spoken with generalities: to particularise, his elocution 
was rare, his passion unaffected, his presence and ease of 
bearing all that could be desired. That he read his part 
in lines bold and broad we have already insisted upon. 


The thing was Frans Halsian in technique. There are 
better methods and worse. This one is in the National 
Gallery. A. K. 
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THE PENULTIMATE SCOT 


GREAT THEODORE, in thae degenerate days, 
Whan Traitor Scotsmen glaik in English claes, 
Thou in thy Hieland;Chieftain’s wardrobe drest 
Ilk day in Princes Street maks loud protest. 
An Eagle Pennon ower thy Tammy waves 
To shame th’ unfeathered pot-hat-wearin’ slaves. 
Low frae thy shouthers in a rainbow sweep 
Thy Plaid auld Scotia’s dounfa’ seems to weep. 
Thae curly Locks wud match Prince Cherlie’s ain ; 
Nae fremmit collar doth thy Neck enchain, 
But gracefu’ lace whereon thy Ringlets swing. 
Thy Jecket and thy Wescoat onie King 
Micht envy—but, oh help me Muse ! 
Hoo sal I fitly sing the Kilt an’ Trews ? 
Thy manly Shanks nae Sass’nach breeks confine 
To shield them frae the blasts o’ cauld_East win’, 
But open to th’ admirin’ crowds displayed— 
What tho’ a wee knock-kneed—a’thocht hen-taed 
Gif thou expose them for thy Country’s sake? 
The Southern bodies, mindin’ byeganes, quake 
Eein’ asklant thy Skiandhu an’ dirk 
Wud slit the weazan o’ a man or stirk. 
Nae boots but hairy brogues engird thy feet— 
Frae heid to heel a PATRIOT complete ! 
Gif Barrie wants to sketch a Scots Quixote 
He needs maun buy thy latest paintit,Photie. 

In siclike garb thy noble Forebears rieved, 
An’ burned an’ spuilzied, murdered, begged an’ thieved : 
I’ raggit shirts an’ shortened petticoats 
Frae Solway an’ the Tweed to Johnnie Groat’s 
They dyed the heather purpler wi’ the bluid 
O’ men, wives, weans—whate’er on twa legs stood. 
Oh glorious deeds! But sal we sing nae sang 
Hoo Scotland’s hunders England’s thousands dang? 
An’ tho’ they certes whiles got sairly pummeled, 
Yet thy prood Celtic soul, in naewise hum’led, 
Defeats as victories wud celebrate : 
At Otter or at Bannock burn in state 
Thou’d speir heroic blethers by the hoor, 
Defyin’ still the Saxon Traitors’ poo’r. 
Thae whilom Scots nae doot did unco deeds, 
But thy great exploits ca’ them a’ to screeds : 
They drew the sword : thou draws a langer tongue. 
They shed their bluid: thou ink in quarts has flung. 
They gae their lives; thou gies a pund or twa. 
Thy life’s ower precious far to fling awa ; 
Dear to thysel’, to mirthfu’ Scotsmen dear, 
Thy very name proclaims thou has’ Nae Peer ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WERE WE AT WAR 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLOoK 


IT is now recognised that if Great Britain should become 
involved in war with certain Powers, the Mediterranean Sea will 
be practically closed to our commerce during hostilities, and that 
our Eastern commerce will be diverted from the Mediterranean to 
the Cape route while the war continues. And as the convoying of 
merchant vessels is not practicable under modern conditions, it 
follows that we should have to establish a system of patrolling by 
fast cruisers between the English Channel and the Cape. This 
was the view taken at certain conferences recently held between 
leading shipowners and representatives of the Admiralty. 

The patrolling and protection of our trade route from the 
Channel to the Cape must become one of the most important 
operations in a war with a great naval Power, and especially so if 
that Power should be France, and if the French should adopt 
the tactics recently recommended by M. Lockroy, late Minister 
for Matine, in a published article. His advice was that the most 
effective method of conducting a naval war with England would 
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be to avoid general engagements with our fleets and to make the 
interception of our commerce and food supplies by numerous fast 
cruisers the main object of the campaign. 

Assuming this to be the French plan of campaign, it will be 
necessary to take certain measures, which need not now be publicly 
stated, for destroying or blockading the French cruisers. 

But in these days of 20-knot cruisers and 30-knot destroyers it 
will probably be found impossible (even with a greater naval pre- 
ponderance than we possess at present) to lock up all the French 
naval forces, or to bring to immediate engagement such of their 
vessels as may elude blockade. 

And further, if the declaration of war should come from France, 
it may be presumed that the disposition of the French forces will 
be considered and previously arranged so as to set free at the 
very outset of hostilities the largest number of cruisers and other 
craft to act against our unarmed merchant vessels. 

It will therefore be necessary to maintain a large force of 
British cruisers and torpedo craft patrolling all along the route 
between the Channel and the Cape, and to do this work effectively 
the vessels must have bases and coaling ports available and within 
the distance prescribed by their present steaming capacity. 

Now, it can scarcely be maintained that Gibraltar and Sierra 
Leone will afford the necessary bases for protecting otr merchant 
vessels over the 2,000 miles or more that divide those ports. And 
it must be borne in mind that both of these stations may be sub- 
jected to land attack, being, as they are, exceptions to the rule 
that our naval stations abroad should be 7s/and stations, unless 
placed on the mainland where we have an extended territory and 
hinterland. 

In addition to the guarding of the trade route, we have also to 
provide for the safety of our Cable Station at Madeira, and of the 
cables that meet there. 

The following propositions may, therefore, be submitted for the 
early consideration of our Admiralty ; namely :— 

(1) That the distance which divides our stations at Gibraltar 
and Sierra Leone (being over 2,000 miles) requires the establish- 
ment of a naval and coaling station in the interval on the line of 
our trade route. 

(2) That a small island station, capable of defence from the 
sea, is to be preferred to a position on the mainland. 

(3) That such a position should forthwith be acquired, and a 
store of coal accumulated there. 

(4) That a base such as this (ze. situated intermediately 
between Gibraltar and Sierra Leone) will be indispensable to the 
full efficiency of torpedo and other swift craft employed in 
patrolling and scouting on the Cape route—seeing that such 
craft lose their best steaming qualities when obliged to economise 
their coal. 

(5) That such a base should also be available and furnished 
with accommodation and stores for the repair and refitting of Her 
Majesty’s ships. 

(6) That such a base would afford means (lacking at present) 
for the protection of the British Cable Station in Madeira, or for 
the transfer of the cables to territory in British occupation. 

(7) That such a base would afford hospital accommodation 
which, even in time of peace, it is desirable to have for the benefit 
of members of the Naval, Military, and Civil Services, who are con- 
tinually invalided from the West Coast, but who are often unable 
to endure a voyage to, or the climate in, England during con- 
valescence. 

(8) That the alternative to establishing such a base mow will 
be the more improvident and hazardous plan of seizing or occupy- 
ing, after war has been declared, a port or territory belonging to 
some neutral State which might thereby be forced into the position 
ofa belligerent. This would involve the fitting out of the base so 
acquired, and the supply and accumulation of coal, ammunition, 
and stores under the most disadvantageous conditions—namely, 
those prevailing in a state of war. 

VIATOR. 


OLD BOOKS, RARE BOOKS, CHOICE BOOKS, QUAINT 
BOOKS.—Early Typography, Topographical Books. Books on all 
subjects. First Editions, &c. &c. Catalogues post free. 

PICKERING & CHATTO, 66 Haymarket, St. James’s, London, S.W. 
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IN PASSING 


SHENG TAOTAI is one of the human pivots of railway problems 
in China just now. Did we not read only last week that as 
Director-General of Railways he had been censured by Imperial 
edict for delay in constructing the projected Russo-Belgian line 
from Pekin to Hankow? and did we not also read of his bitter 
tears? What manner of man is this Shéng? A correspondent 
who has in past years had much to do with him speaks of him as 
“‘a smiling Celestial.” “Shéng,” he says, “is now past middie 
age. He is childlike and chubby, with an expansive smile. He 
is polite to a fault, and when his visit is over retires backwards 
from your presence, ‘chin-chinning’ the while with much natural 
grace of manner ; for the Chinaman does not shake hands ; he 
holds the closed hands knuckles together, with the thumbs upwards, 
in front of and near his chest, and so withdraws bowing and 
smiling. Shéng’s record is not of the best. Some years ago he 
was ill-advised enough to break a lance with Liu Ming Chang, an 
honest old general, at that time Governor of Formosa. In a 
memorial to the Throne he disposed somewhat summarily of 
Shéng and certain other worthies who had fallen out among them- 
selves. ‘They have all been disgraced and degraded, said Liu ; 
‘why shouid they bear each other ill-will?’” 


Shéng has held many appointments in his time. Amongst 
athers, Taotai, or Prefect of Shanghai ; Director-General of Chinese 
Telegraphs ; and he is now Director-General of Railways. During 
the Chinc-Japanese war he assumed, or had conferred upon him, 
the power to decide whether English nurses should be permitted 
to render assistance to the Chinese wounded. That permission 
Shéng refused with a remark which was a masterpiece of cynicism. 
* A Chinaman,” said he, “learns to bear with resignation what- 
ever fate befalls him.” We shall probably do him no injustice if 
we read between the lines that the nurses had not consented to be 
“ squeezed ”—which means nothing worse than that they did not 
see their way to pay handsomely for carrying out their errand of 
mercy. Is it surprising that the rank and file of the Chinese army 
evince little eagerness to fight for a country whose ruling class is, 
pe:haps, not unfairly represented by a man like Shéng? 


In China, as elsewhere, the unexpected happens, but we must 
not forget that the labour of Hercules in cleansing the Augean 
stable is a trifle to the task which has been set Chang Chi Tung, 
the last of the patriots. Shéng is rich, wary, resourceful, and 
surrounded by powerful fiends. He belongs to the Anwhei gang 
who fought so long for their own hand under the wgis of Li 
Hung Chang, whom Chinese Gordon called the Bismarck, but 
whom we now know to be the Jabez Balfour, of China. In fact, 
Shéng was confidently asserted to be the great Viceroy’s nephew. 
I: is also true that he and all his works have been repudiated by 
Li with all the energy of which he was capable. On one occasion, 
indeed, he was said to have dissembled his love so completely as 
to slap Shéng’s face. Butin the coming conflict with Chang more 
powerful considerations than rclationship will infallibly bring Li 
to his side. China, even more than Spain, is a land of noble 
sentiments and ignoble actions. Shéng has untold centuries of 
corruption and, saddest fact of all, public opinion on his side. Chang 
has, we hope, the cordial support of the English Ambassador. For 
the information of the uninitiated who may desire to discuss railway 
matters with Shéng, we may mention that his name is pro- 
nounced “Shung,” w as in strueg; and, oh concession-hunter, 
beware ! 


Mr. Goschen still has a soft heart. After over thirty years of 
‘public life, including a period of office as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which is.supposed to dry up the milk of human kind- 
ness and extinguish all enthusiasm, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
«remains a kindly person, touched by the infirmities of his fellow- 
mea, especially if they happen to belong to the Navy or the Royal 
Marines. During his official inspection at Devonport this week 
there have been several instances of his ready sympathy. When 
he was visiting the Naval Hospital, he asked all his colleagues to 
remain outside while he entered the ward in which Stoker Lynch, 
the hero of the Zhrasher disaster of last autumn, is fighting for 
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life. It did one good to see the sick man brighten up as the First 
Lord approached his bed and spoke a few words of sympathy and 
admiration of his conspicuous bravery. In fact, these few words 
from the head of the Navy are practically Lynch’s farewell to the 
service. His lungs are seriously affected, and if he recovers he 
will be unfit to return to the stokehold. But he and others will 
not soon forget the sympathy of the First Lord as he stood at the 
bedside of the invalid—merely a stoker. 


KING COAL 


I am the king of strife and ca!m— 
Now a whistle and now a moan— 
I have seized the sceptre and torn the palm 
From the wind on his bauble throne. 
My pipe in his face I boldly puff 
Till his rage my soul inspires, 
And I deaw him down and his cries I drown 
In the glee of a billion fires ! 
Oh, I am king of the land and sea, 
King of the field and foam, 
King of.the mountain, hill, and lea, 
King of the hearth and home ! 


Heir of the lordly limbs and leaves— 
Now a whistle and now a moan— 
And my sires, up-garnered in mammoth sheaves, 
On the floors of the world were strown. 
Yet, up through the starless roofs I come, 
And the sentry breezes quail ; 
And the furnace glow is the flag I throw 
In the teeth of the howling gale! 
Oh, I am king of the land and sea, 
King of the field and foam, u 
King of the mountain, vale, and lea, 
King of the hearth and home ! 


Tears for the straining sail and sheet — 
Now a whistle and now a moan— 
As the waves ride over the fated fleet 
At the whim of the wild wind blown ; 
But cheers for the million-muscled oars 
That I make from drops of rain ; 
For as Coal I am king, and the song I sing 
Is a dirge to the fleet of Spain ! 
Oh, I am king of the land and sea, 
King of the field and foam, 
King of the mountain, hill, and lea, 
King of the hearth and home! 


EDWARD F, BURNS, 77 Boston Globe. 


Anent the recent references in this column to the uncom- 
memorated heroes of Devonshire, Commander George Blakeney 
has hit upon an excellent idea. In honour of the Diamond Jubilee 
a cairn, built of pebbles, has been erected at his suggestion at 
Northam, near Westward Ho! and each pebble is inscribed with 
the name of a British naval hero, while a brass plate bears the 
legend :—“ The fleet of England is her all in all, and in her fleet 
her fate”—a peculiarly appropriate inscription for such a memorial 
to the Queen’s long reign. In the hollows between the pebbles 
ivy is creeping—thus, in very truth, keeping green the memories 
of these old sea-dogs. 


The Court of the Haberdashers’ Company will shortly proceed 
to choose the “Golden Lecturer” for the coming year. This 
lectureship was founded by one Jones, and took its title from its 
ample endowment. Formerly it was practically held for life, 
Henry Melvill being the most famous occupant of its pulpit. The 
lectures were then given every Tuesday. On the resignation of 
the Rev. Daniel Moore a new scheme was devised : the lectures 
are now delivered in Lent and Advent, and the stipend is reduced 
to £150. It cannot be said, however, that the lectures are now so 
great a power in City life as they were under the old system. The 
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comment ; and it may be questioned whether the Court of a City 
Company is an ideal board of patronage. 


A small boy recently entered the witness-box and was asked 
by the judge, an enthusiastic golf-player, whether he understood 
the nature of an oath. “I should rather think I did,” said the 
youngster ; “ wasn’t I your caddie all last Sunday?” The amuse- 
ment in{Court was not lessened by the recollection that the judge 
in question is supposed to be very pious. 


A HISTORY OF THE WAR UP TO DATE 


(With acknowledgments to Dr. Chauncey M. Depew) 
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choice of lecturers has been sometimes so odd as to provoke 


criticised because of the pictures of them he has limned in 
‘Old Mortality,’ but his so-called exaggerations are more seeming 
than real—the ‘ seeming’ being due to the extraordinary names he 
has given to some of them—Blattergowl, Mucklewrath, Poundtext, 
&c. Certainly the Covenanters had grievances, but one of these 
grievances, it may be remembered, was that they were denied the 
power to force their Covenant down the throats of all and sundry. 
Their own conscience was very tender, but they had very little 
regard for the scruples of other people. Indeed, they and their 
‘persecutors’ were pretty much on a par in the sense that, given 
the power, the Covenanters would have been as 
severe and as merciless as their opponents. To 
commemorate them as champions of religious 
liberty is a trifle absurd.” 


There appears to be a lack of patriotism, both 
local and national, up in Caithness-shire ; in proof 
of which certain proceedings in the Burgh Court 
of Wick and the Police Court of Pulteneytown 
may be referred to. Several cyclists have been 
brought before these Courts of late charged with 
the offence of failing to have their lamps lit an 
hour after sunset. Naturally enough the first ques- 
tion was—when was sunset? When'the sun set in 
Caithness, said the cyclists. But the magistrates 
knew better ; sunset was the time when the sun 
set at Greenwich. (Clearly no patriot would in 
such a case reckon by English time.) The differ- 
ence is considerable ; indeed, just now there can 

: scarcely be said to be darkness at John o’ Groat’s 

at any hour. But if there is not actual, there is 

rot legal, darkness ; and the magistrates persistently 

Li ine), refuse to see the sun or acknowledge his presence 

after a certain hour. It is vain for cyclists to plead 

a state of broad daylight. “It is?a question of 

time, not of light,” sapiently declared the Provost 

of Pulteneytown. And so the offenders against 
Greenwich are sentenced to pay fines. 


he Toronto Glode. 





For realistic accuracy in all matters pertaining to sport, Ouida 
has no rival; but a young writer is coming along who may some 
day threaten her position. One has only to read chapter eleven 
of “A Stolen Life,” by M. M. Bodkin, Q.C., to be convinced that 
its author will go far. Already he has gone much farther than he 
ought. We are given a glimpse of a trial cricket match at Eton. 
“The crease was level as a billiard table, and elastic as its cushions, 
when Harry Trevor went in first to face the bowling of his chief 
rival. Jack Samson owed his place on the eleven to his reputation 
as a lightning bowler. Tall, lean, and wiry, with arms of ab- 
normal length, he made the ball fly from his hand as from a sling. 
The air sung round it as it flew, the wickets it struck leaped yards 
from the ground, or shivered to pieces.” Think of this, ye faint- 
hearted batsmen who find Kortwright fast enough, and admit the 
justice of the author’s remark that Samson was “deadly to 
nervous players.” The second ball he sent down was something 
of acuriosity. “The next ball went past the wicket, fast and low, 
a foot to the off. It just glanced from the wicket-keeper’s glove 
as it went, and a leg-bye for four was the result.” We are not 
told what happened when a ball was pitched short. A long hop 
at that pace on “a crease” as elastic as the cushions of a billiard- 
table might scare even one of Mr. Bodkin’s heroes. 


Clearly there is a “ Covenanting ” boom on just now, north of 
the Tweed. First came the commemoration of Drumclog, then 
Bothwell Brig, and now it is Rullion Green. The first two events 
having been immortalised in the pages of Scott, the number of 
persons more or less familiar with them is considerable. But how 
many know of the Battle of Rullion Green? Who, nowadays— 
even in Scotland—reads the “ Tales of the Covenanters”? “Asa 
matter of fact,” writes an Edinburgh correspondent, “there is a 
good deal of nonsense talked about the Covenanters, who, when 
all has been said, and their courage and heroism acknowledged, 
Were sour, grim, unlovable bigots. 





Scott has been very severely . 


We all know Artemus Ward’s generous offer 
of all his wife’s relations. An American proposal recalls this to 
mind. As much as $250 has been paid civil officers for the 
apprehension of deserters in a single day at a Southern port, and 
now, seeing how the unhealthiness of the climate of Cuba keeps 
down enlistment in the U.S. Navy, it is suggested that negroes 
would get on better than other people in Cuba. What self- 
sacrifice ! 


The negotiations between the South-Eastern and the Londcn, 
Chatham & Dover Railway Companies have reached such a 
stage that it is now possible to say with certainty that an arrange- 
ment will be made. The chief difficulty may be explained in a few 
words. Mr. James Staats Forbes is perhaps the greatest and 
certainly the most experienced railway man now living. He saw 
the start of railway construction, came to the London & Chatham 
when it was at the very bottom of the hill and made}t what it is 
to-day. He is, moreover, a man of idspiring energy and culture, 
and wins the esteem and affection of all; who work with him. 
Obviously, when considering any change or fusion, it would have 
been impossible to adopt a plan in any sense indicative of a want 
of appreciation of Mr. Forbes’s great services to the Chatham 
road, and to the general railroad development of the country. A 
plan has now, however, been devised which will show everyone the 
high opinion of Mr. Forbes held not only by his present colleagues 
but by those who, until recently, were his opponents of the Soutk- 
Eastern Railway. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,850 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretical, 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. ‘ 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 

ECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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A MARTIAL ELEGY FOR SOME 
LEAD SOLDIERS 
By R. L. STEVENSON 


FoR certain soldiers lately dead 

Our reverent dirge shall here be said. 
Them, when their martial leader called, 
No dread preparative appalled ; 

But leaden hearted, leaden heeled, 

I marked them steadfast in the field. 
Death grimly sided with the foe, 

And smote each leaden hero low. 
Proudly they perished one by one: 

The dread'Pea-cannon’s work was done! 
O not for them the tears we shed, 
Consigned to their congenial lead ; 

But while unmoved their sleep they take, 
We mourn for their dear Captain’s sake, 
For their dear Captain, who shall smart 
Both in his pocket and his heart, 

Who saw his heroes shed their gore 
And lacked a shilling to buy more ! 
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SCRYMSOUR AND SON 


OLD SCRYMSOUR came down to breakfast at half-past eight, his 
customary hour. In the passage he met Mrs. Biddulph, the 
housekeeper. 

“ Any letters?” he asked casually. 

“The usual Monday morning letter,” said Mrs. Biddulph. 

Scrymsour nodded as though he knew all about it, and entered 
the room. The letter stood propped against his egg-cup, pro- 
vokingly obtrusive. He picked it up carelessly, toyed with it a 
little, and laid it down again. Then he got through his breakfast 
leisurely, and after that there was a deliberate outhauling of his 
spectacle case, a deliberate polishing of the glasses, and a 
deliberate ripping of the envelope. Slowly and dispassionately he 
glanced through the contents. 

“Dearest father,” said the letter—it was not a well-behaved 
letter, for it did not introduce itself by an address and a date— 
“your appeal has stirred my heart to its depths. You say you 
retract your words, you have forgotten and forgiven the past, you 
will take me back, part and whole—I know whom that includes. 
How we have been waiting for you to relent, how we have hoped 
day by day that across the distance of years you would hold forth 
the hand of welcome to your outcast children! I cannot say much 
now ; these written words read so cold, so dead, as though they 
came but from my hand and not my heart ; and therefore I leave 
all there is to be said till our arrival, which you may expect at the 
very earliest. Ever your affectionate son, MORTIMER.” 

There was enough condensed emotion in the missive to supply 
an average mother with three large-sized fainting fits, and an 
average father with a ten minutes’ cold in his eye—possibly fifteen 
if no one was looking. But old Scrymsour took the matter very 
stoically ; he turned his chair to the fire, tore up the letter, 
envelope and ‘all, and threw the scraps into the grate. He had 
written that letter himself. 

It happened in this wise. Scrymsour was a wealthy man as 
far as money was concerned, but his progenital capital was 
small,“and consisted of a single son. Mrs. Scrymsour, in pre- 
senting him with a new life had given up her own. Upon that 
event Scrymsour Senior had set his affections with their back to 
the world, and had formed a strictly limited partnership with 
Scrymsour Junior ; and from the time that the latter was a cradle- 
rocked sleeping partner to the time he became a swallow-tailed, 
lavender-gloved youth who evinced a wide-awake interest in things 
human, the affairs of the firm progressed satisfactorily from a 
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practical as well as a sentimental point of view. Assisted by 
much machinery and a few hundred workhands, Scrymsour & Son 
effected certain miracles with cocoa-nut husks. The Senior was. 
a hard-driving man of business, a man born to command, who did 
not like anything to run counter to his wishes, with just the one soft 
spot in his cast-iron composition which redeems men of his mould 
from becoming cars of Juggernaut. To call young Mortimer a 
“ soft spot” was scant justice to him. He had his father’s hard 
head, and a stiff neck of his own, and that is just why—by the 
law of contraries—he went and did a soft and foolish thing, 
When he was five-and-twenty he made a discovery in the work- 
shops which had nothing to do with improvements in cocoa-nut 
matting, and could not be patented, being, indeed, so Mortimer 
thought, unique as a specimen. About six months afterwards he 
came and told his father of it. 

“ Don’t be angry, dad,” he said ; “I have taken things into my 
own hands a bit.” 

“And they got too hot and burnt your fingers,” was the smiling 
reply. 

“That will depend on you,” said young Mortimer, and from 
his tone it appeared that he did not want the subject treated 
humorously. 

“ My dear boy,” said old Scrymsour, “I have always found 
you capable of taking care of yourself, simply because you never 
did anything without first consulting me. This is apparently your 
maiden initiative : let us see what you have made of it.” 

And then he heard something he had not expected—the tale 
of Mortimer’s infatuation, as he dubbed it from the start ; how he 
loved the girl, and how desolate his life would be without her— 
altogether a sordid story, with commonplace incidents, as old 
Scrymsour thought, wrinkling his brow into a thundercloud. He 
had certain views of his own with regard to his daughter-in-law to 
be, views quite in discord with Mortimer’s confessions. 

“A factory girl?” he said icily, when he had heard all ; “and 
your ambition did not soar higher than that?” 

“What has my ambition to do with it?” asked Mortimer 
quietly. 

“ Well, then, if yours has not, mine has,” said old Scrymsour 
grimly. “Look here, my boy, this is taking too much advantage 
of my good-nature. I have indulged you in trifles, but I must 
draw the line at acrisis. Have I toiled in the sweat of my brow 
to knock a little shine into the name of Scrymsour so that you 
might go and put a big mud-patch right in the middle of it? 
Love—heartache? Call it hay-fever and you flatter it. Take a 
trip round the world ; trot through all the five continents ; in each 
one you will find one of the five senses you have lost. After that 
we shall talk business.” 

“] can’t, father.” 

“Can’t what?” 

“ Give her up.” 

“ And why not, pray?” 

“ Because I love her.” 

“That may serve as an explanation, but not as a reason ; and 
even as an explanation it won’t hold water for three months. You 
have been through it before.” 

“Not like this, father. I have thought it out carefully, and 
have come to my conclusion.” 

“Then here is a little more food for reflection,” said old 
Scrymsour calmly—-the calmness of a furnace at white heat. “I 
refuse to be dragged in the gutter and to be cousined by clod- 
hoppers. You must choose between me and her.” : 

“Is there no compromise?” asked the young man, and his 
voice trembled a little. 

‘‘ None whatever ; we stand by your answer.” 

“Then, in Heaven’s name, I must choose her.” 

“ Must?” 

“Must. She is my wife.” This time the tone of voice was 
quite steady. 

Old Scrymsour clutched at a chair, and a yellow-green spread 
over his face from chin to hair-edge—he was always inclined to 
jaundice. 

“What are you waiting for?” he asked after a long pause, 
looking at his son with rocky stare. “Go to your wife, and ask 
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her to teach you fibre-weaving—unless you expect her to work for 
both of you.” 

“ Will you not see her?” said Mortimer, pale to the lips. 

“] will see her—dead, dead, I tell you.” 

Mortimer turned, but with his hand on the door-knob he looked 
back. “Father,” he said, “you have been generous, and have 
given me a choice. I will also be generous ; choose between two 
children and none.” 

Then the old man’s anger snapt its chains, and ran riot. “ You 
mock me, you ungrateful hound! In return for my goodness you 
want to foist on me your miserable piece of baggage! And now 
keep this in mind ; from this hour we are nothing to each other; 
you have no claim on me; your good or bad fortune does not 
concern me. If you set foot here I shall have you prosecuted for 
trespassing. And, above all, remember distinctly I will have no 
tidings from you. If you write to me for help, I shall have your 
letter printed, and shall send a copy of it to every employer of labour 
in the country to post it on the panels of his workshop ; it will 
teach his workmen’s daughters to keep their distance with their 
bread-givers’ sons. Go!” 

And this time Mortimer went. Long after the door had closed 
on him, long after his last step had sounded on the staircase down 
into the street, old Scrymsour caught himself standing stiff as a 
statue, his finger pointing into space. He shook himself awake, 
and went to his office. All day his thoughts felt dead; some- 
where in the order of things there had been a great rent which had 
let in a great nothingness. So the day wore into the night, and 
the night into the morning, but nothing seemed to happen ; it was 
all waiting—vacuous, unprofitable waiting. Something was wrong ; 
there ought to be two at the breakfast table, for two covers were 
laid, and the weight of unuttered words hung heavy on his lips ; 
but there was none in whose hearing he might make utterance. 

And then he came to consider what he had done. He had 
thrust from him his son Mortimer, had lost him only to vindicate 
this miserable dingy pride of his, though love and logic perished 
over it. And, now he paid the price. Stealthily, but surely, his 
regret came creeping down upon him, gripped him, stung and 
lacerated him. He pored himself half blind over his ledgers ; he 
haunted the machinery room so that the screeching engines might 
outshriek the ever-loudening cry of his heart. But he found no 
balm, no oblivion. One afternoon, however, one Sunday, when his 
passionate expectancy had writhed itself into a frenzy, an odd idea 
came to him, odd and whimsical ; but he grasped at it ravenously, 
asa dying man might clutch at the goblet holding the elixir of 
life. So he sat down and wrote himself a letter, purporting to 
come from his son—the letter Mrs. Biddulph found in the box next 
morning, much to her amazement, for since the young master’s 
departure no letters came to the house; they went to the office, 
and private correspondence old Scrymsour had little or none. 
And so the quaint self-delusion continued. What if it were all play 
and make-believe? Might it not come very near the truth? It 
was just the sort of letter his son might write, would write, must 
write. 

But a man cannot go on feasting the Barmecide’s feast without 
one day waking up terribly hungry. And this very morning the 
awakening had come, and old Scrymsour, as he sat watching the 
flames, saw clearly, suicidally clearly, through the flimsy tissue of 
his fool’s paradise. If he must suffer, he would suffer sanely, 
soberly, with the full knowledge of his suffering. One solace he 
had : in the fitness of things there must be some rational limit to his 
agony ; when he had reached that there would be stagnation, and 
that was as good as being dead. Till then he would bear the 
burden of the calamity with which he had ladened himself, 
although he might seem to himself the Atlas of a whole world’s 
misery. 

He rose from his chair, his teeth set firmly, his bent back 
stiffening with the twist-peg of his resolution. It was nearly 
eleven o'clock ; he must go to the office; the business must be 
looked after in the interests of his son, who would return sooner 
or later. 

“Or too late,” he muttered to himself. 

There was a knock at the door, and Mrs. Biddulph came in. 
Silently and with a half-frightened glance at her master, she 
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handed him a letter and quickly left the room. She was a discreet 
woman, was Mrs. Biddulph. 

Vacantly old Scrymsour looked at the envelope. It seemed 
quite blank—nothing was written on it, and a thick haze lay upon 
its surface. But slowly—imperceptibly slowly—the writing on it 
stood out through the mist, fashioned itself into shape, and .. . 

With a strangled cry he snatched it up to his lips and pressed 
it to them, till they seemed on fire, and he got afraid they might 
set it aflame before he could read it. So it had come at last—at 
last, the message from his son Mortimer ; this time it was no 
make-believe, no hallucination—it was real, as real as his heart- 
ache had been through all those months of self-deception. What 
did it say? 

“Convict Prison, Louisville,” it said, and the date was “ One 
hour before eternity,” and then it went on :— 

“To my father—after him to the Recording Angel in 
Heaven. 

“ As you see, I have been obedient to your interdict; if this is 
my first breach of it, it will most certainly be the last. I am 
done with the world; I am done with you; I am, thank God, 
done with myself. They have granted me, as my last request, the 
favour of apprising you of the fact. See that my letter is posted 
prominently on the walls of your brother-monopolists’ workshops ; 
I assure you it will be a most wholesome moral to the daughters 
of theiremployés. To give it full effect, I must trouble you with a 
short summary of my doings since we parted. 

“We got to New York—somehow—and Milly looked for work 
round the warehouses ; but the fibre trade is in a low state over 
here. Please note this as a business memorandum. As her pro- 
fession failed, I became assistant bale-carrier at the docks, and 
pursued this honourable calling while I had reason to believe that 
I had still one uncracked bone in my body. After that we decided 
to take a tour further up-country, I doing a little schoolmaster- 
ing wherever I could get it, and Milly providing the world with 
clean collars and cuffs, and between us we managed to get 
through a fair amount of tribulation. This went on for two 
hundred years—the almanacs say two, but that is a fiction. It 
was a fine life, but Milly thought otherwise, and grumbled ; and 
then I grumbled, and by-and-bye we started calling each other 
names. Did you not once express a humane desire to see her 
dead? If you are still of that mind, the cost of exhumation will 
be about twenty dollars ; but she will not be a pretty sight—there 
is a three-cornered hole in her left temple. Poor beast! she was 
tired of me and the half rations. I forgave her that; but I could 
not help feeling annoyed when I found out her little arrangement 
to run off with the other man. It wounded my vanity, and so I 
took precautions to prevent her. But there is a stupid law here 
which says that no man may kill his wife unless he does it quietly 
and without ostentation, and I, being a novice in wife-killing, 
bungled the affair. That’s all. I made a bad speculation, and 
you, being a successful man, will have little sympathy with a 
failure. So let the matter rest here. Au vevoiy—on the other side 
of things. Your late son, MORTIMER.” 

The epilogue to the above appeared in the advertisement 
columns of the Bloomsbury Gazette :— 

“ Housekeeper seeks situation. Good character. Leaves 
owing to sudden death of previous employer.—Address, Mrs. B., 
Box 1,202.” SAMUEL GORDON. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
SACRED AND MYSTICAL POETRY 


Tue first necessity of the ‘‘ divine” poet is that he should 
be able to say Scio cud credidi, and not betake himself to 

interrogations of the infinite. Tennyson’s 
Precision of Faith ‘‘ In Memoriam,” Browning’s ‘‘ Christ- 

mas Eve and Easter Day,” are finely 
speculative, but neither mystical nor devotional ; sacred 
poetry is the child of theology, the flower in art of a creed. 
The creed may be Catholic in Southwell, Crashaw, 
Newman, Patmore, Mr. de Vere, Mr. Francis Thompson ; 
Anglican in Vaughan, Herbert, Donne, Hawker, Miss 
Rossetti; Puritan in Milton and Marvell; but behind, 
beneath, beyond the poetry must be felt the definiteness 
of faith, which is sure of itself, and which wonders, in- 
deed, perhaps questions, but never doubts. A cosmo- 
politan cannot write patriotic poetry ; no more can true 
sacred poetry proceed from uncertainty about sacred 
things. Given God and man, with certain distinct re- 
lations between them, certain dogmatic facts and truths, 
then the poet can translate into terms of breathing beauty 
his personal vision of a universal reality, whether it be 
with tears or raptures. He has his od or: he is 
not web-spinning in the void. The matchless master 
is of course Dante, whose ‘“‘ Paradise” is theology in 
ecstasy and transports; yet theology firm and rational :— 


Luce intellettual piena d@’ amore, 
Amor di vero ben pien di letizia, 
Letizia che trascende ogni dolzore. 


The absolute vision of Dante is rare, rarer still his power 
to express it. 


Views of the unveiled heavens alone forth bring 
Prophets who cannot sing ; 

Praise that in chiming numbers will not run : 
At least, from David unto Dante, none, 

And none since him. 


So sang Mr. Patmore, himself disproving his assertion : 
yet it is very largely true. For to most devout singers 
their faith seems a thing apart and afar from their art: 
they do not realise its beauty, its appeal to the imagina- 
tion, or, if they do, they shrink from utterance. Yet such 
poets as those I have mentioned are not afraid to let 
their imaginations dwell upon the mysteries of faith: 
Trinity, Incarnation, Passion, Pentecost, Assumption, 
Communion of Saints, Eucharist—they discern in these 
their divine and human beauty, their loveliness as facts 
and truths, not as abstractions vaguely realised or 
‘articles of belief” without warmth and glow. Mere 
‘* spirituality ” produces woeful verse, tedious pietism: a 
precise faith, ardent at the heart and rich with the blood 
of life, has produced lyrical glories, poetry of celestial 
passion, Uranian chaunting. The huge collections of the 
German hymnologists, Daniel and Mone, show how 
medizval sacred poets pressed from an exact theology its 
essential sweetness: and, for a final word upon the 
matter, let me refer to a letter by Mr. de Vere, profound 
and persuasive, upon page 244 of Sir Henry Taylor’s 
** Correspondence.” It is a poet’s exposition, to a poet, 
of what is possible in poetry to the ‘‘ Christianised imagi- 
nation.” 


Sacred poets must feel towards the contents of their 
creed as lovers towards the separate and single beauties 
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of their mistresses : a personal devotion to each gracious 

° detail, with a comprehension of their 
place and office in the gracious whole, 
There must be a reverent familiarity, no 
less than an awed veiling of the eyes. For this poetry 
abhors generalities : it will have, to use Coleridge’s word, 
‘* distinctities,” and not be afraid to face the details of 
divine history. Take the Nativity. Hereis anhour-oldbaby, 
lying, perhaps crying, upon stable litter in a small Jewish 
village at a certain definite date: this wretched baby could 
abolish time and space, for it is God. Take the Crucifixion, 
Here is a worn-out man, dying upon a gibbet, amid sneers 
and jeers, in the company of two common thieves : this 
miserable man could make the earth stand still, for he is 
God. Poets, who believe these things, and see them 
through an adoring imagination, will shrink from no 
intimate expression of intimate emotion: so poets, from 
the young Jesuit martyr Southwell to Mr. Thompson, have 
played with a devout audacity upon the theme of the 
Divine Infancy, or pierced in spirit to the most secret agonies 
of the Divine Passion. Not shirking the truth, out of a 
falsely reverent reticence, they stir the imagination to 
mystical journeyingss in heavenly places, by their Franciscan 
fearlessness and cunning: Miss Rossetti sings the nursery 
songs of heaven, and the national anthems, in her poems 
of tenderness and majesty. With Dante’s Croatian pilgrim 
to the Veronica we are wrought upon to cry: 


Intimacy of 
Emotion 


Signor mio Gesi Cristo, Iddio verace, 
Or fu si fatta la sembianza vostra? 


Such poetry, instinct with the logic which invests the 
highest works of imagination, is like the Summa of 
Aquinas with the glory of art upon it; there is no pious 
prettiness or platitude, but the august simplicity of truth. 
And the spirit of it ‘‘bloweth where it listeth.” The 
least ‘‘ cultured” of conventicles, the wildest American 
camp-meeting, has heard strains of this intimate emotion, 
which have their moments of true mysticism, rightly 
apprehended. There should be courtesy, courtliness, 
high breeding, in our converse with the King of kings; 
but anything is better than a pompous frigidity, a con- 
ventional stiffness, in presence of the royal and eternal 
Love. Boundless familiarity and boundless awe are well 
compatible and congruous; they augment each other. 
Towards Mr. Spencer's Unknown I may feel awe; with 
Mr. Harrison’s Humanity I may feel familiar ; but 
Christianity, as a thing of historic facts and superhuman 
dogmas, affects me in both ways, and I find poetry in all 
theology, theology in much poetry, whilst neither trans- 
gresses upon its neighbour’s province. If any man object 
to the present realism of the best sacred mystical poetry, 
you will find that, really, he has never realised his own 
faith; if he thinks it ‘‘ indecent” to write intimately of the 
Divine Infancy, he is one who, had he been a contemporary 
of the Divine Infant, would have shrunk from acknow- 
ledging its Divinity. No true devotional poet would be 
shy of writing Southwell’s 


His chilling cold doth heat require. 
Come, seraphim, in lieu of fire ; 
This little ark no cover hath, 

Let cherubs’ wings his body swathe ; 
Come, Raphael, this babe must eat, 
Provide our little Toby meat. 


The sacred singers must dare, with the first Franciscans, 
not only to fall prostrate before their Lord, but to be His 
‘*merry men,” His carollers and gay minstrels. 
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That poetry of all kinds is bound by law to be beautiful 
seems obvious. Yet how many modern writers of religious 
verse have written beautifully? Their 
piety paralyses their poetic wits; a dry 
formality of phrase besets them—a kind 
of consecrated commonplace. The rich loveliness of the 
older divine poets is for them a quaintness of conceits, 
lacking in pure simplicity. They do not write as, for 
example, a not very notable poet of the seventeenth cen- 
tury wrote upon St. Mary Magdalen :— 


Beauty of 
Expression 


The proud Egyptian Queen her Roman guest 
(To express her love, in height of state and pleasure) 
With pearl dissolved in gold did feast ; 
Both food and treasure. 
And now, dear Lord! thy lover, on the fair 
And silver tables of thy feet, behold ! 
Pearl in her tears, and in her hair 
Offers thee gold. 


Surely most beautiful in thought and word: if fantastic, 
it is the fantasy of saints who cannot think or write of 
high things with aridity, frigidity, primness, but search 
out beauty, even of words, as a gift due to God. As time 
proceeds, the authorities over public worship tend to 
become tasteless: we have Renaissance ecclesiastics ruin- 
ing the medizeval hymns, we have Wesleyan divines taking 
his peculiar merits out of Wesley. A supposed ‘‘cor- 
rectness” of expression in singing of the Alpha and 
Omega, the Ancient of Days, the One and All from Ever- 
lasting, has clipped the wings of the Christian Urania, 
end reduced her soarings to a Sunday-school jog-trot of 
trite and sanctioned phrases. It is as though originality 
inthe poetry of faith were a dangerous thing, and sensuous 
beauty of expression in dwelling upon things celestial and 
supersensuous to be condemned. This timidity in the 
matter of beauty proceeds in part from timidity in the 
matter of imagination. 


In this point Dante is the supreme master of sub- 
limity, who is not afraid to describe the seat of the 
Eternal Light, the central abyss or sea 
of Love, with as much minuteness as any 
earthly place, yet not once failing in the 
majesty and mystery proper to so august a theme. It is 
an effort to realise invisible verities both without 
vagueness and yet with mysteriousness ; and this makes 
poetry in the highest. The white splendours that there 
are in Vaughan ! 


Courage of 
Imagination 


I saw Eternity the other night, 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright ; 

And round about it, Time in hours, days, years, 
Driven by the spheres, 

Like a vast shadow moved ; in which the world 
And all her train were hurled. 


Or listen to the divine audacity of Donne : 


At the round earth’s imagined corners blow 
Your trumpets, Angels : and arise, arise 
From death, ye numberless infinities 

Of souls, and to your scattered bodies go ! 


It is as colossal in conception as the “ Last Judgment ” 
of Michael Angelo :,or the lines of the “‘ Dies Ire ”)thus 
Passionately rendered by Crashaw : 
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O that fire! before whose face 

Heaven and earth shall find no place : 

O those eyes! whose angry light 

Must be the day of that dread night. 

O that trump! whose blast shall run 

An even round with the circling sun, 
And urge the murmuring graves to bring 
Pale mankind forth to meet his King. 


Lips touched with a live coal from the altar are alone 
fired to these ecstasies of imagination: the ‘‘ Dream of 
Gerontius” was another such example of the imagination 
raised to the high vision of faith, and ‘‘ moving about in 
worlds not realised,” yet in some sort apprehended by a 
mystical intuition. No mere magniloquence suffices : any 
ranter can hit upon a large phrase. It is intensity of 
vision, like that of the eagle soaring against the sun. 
But few living poets are greatly and finely in this Uranian 
sort: for who can write with the God-lit glory of these 
lines by perhaps the oldest of living English mystics, upon 
the text ‘‘ There is no God” ?— 


Thou art the atheist of the world, and thou 
Hast earth for star and seal upon thy brow ; 
And ruin is thy garment, and thy head 
The loss of death unto the second dead. 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 


REVIEWS 


AT LAST—‘‘HE UNDERSTANDS” 


“Imperialism.” By C. De Thierry. With an Introduction by 
W. E. Henley. London: Duckworth & Co. 


UNTIL the other day the largest unity of which an Englishman 
could conceive of himself as a member was Party. The Scot 
also, and the Irishman and the Welshman, live, move, and have 
their political being within the same straitened limits; but these 
have each a national day and a national idea wherein to find en- 
largement and escape. Not so your Englishman. For him St. 
George’s Day, though it chances to be Shakespeare’s day too, is 
merely April 23, and England is but a geographical expression. 
His mental horizon is at its widest when he looks round on things 
from the heights of Party, his imagination is at its furthest reach 
when he sees waving over him the broad banner of—no, not of 
England—but of Mr. Gladstone or of Lord Beaconsfield, as the 
case may be. Catch any occupant of either of the Front Benches 
and turn his mind inside out ; the biggest idea you shall find there 
is the idea of Party. This it is he is thinking of when he prays 
for “the safety, honour, and welfare of our Sovereign and her 
dominions.” So was it until the other day—until “ our Sovereign 
and her dominions” rode through the streets of London. It was 
a revelation—no less. At sight of that amazing spectacle all 
minds grew instantly more capacious, and into most of them there 
fell the new idea of a political entity vaster than Party, better 
worth belonging to and striving for—an organic union of the 
British self-governing communities of the world: the United 
Kingdom, the Canadian Dominion, British South Africa, and 
Australasia. That union we call for short the British Empire. 
But the phrase is an unhappy one, for it means two radically 
different things. It means to Lord Salisbury and Sir William 
Harcourt and their respective lieges—the United Kingdom, “the 
Colonies,” and India, all under the over-lordship of the Parliament 
which meets at Westminster. But it means also a League of the 
British States, under Crown and Council, and for certain specified 
purposes—a Britannic Confederation. 

This is the kind of Empire now in the making. This is the 
new idea which flashed into national consciousness on June 22, 
1897, to rank presently as a force more powerful than Party. And 
this is the theme of the brilliant little book which Mr. Henley has 
adorned with one of his breezy, inspiriting prefaces. We do not 
like its title “ Imperialism,” for as the late Professor Freeman was 
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wont to insist, “Imperialism” shuts out the national unity which 
is of the very essence of the thing we seek; “there can be no 
national unity when one State exercises lordship or empire over 
another.”’ But we will not quarrel over words. “ Imperial”— 
“ Imperialism ”—“ Imperial Federation” are in occupation. We 
must accept them and give them a new content. But a more im- 
portant objection than the title he has chosen is Mr. De Thierry’s 
endeavour to father on Lord Beaconsfield the origin of the move- 
ment towards British unity ; to find in Cobdenism its sole opponent ; 
and to treat it generally as a Party matter. The utmost that may 
be claimed for Lord Beaconsfield is that sooner than his colleagues 
and rivals he saw what the future held in store, but not until Sir 
John Macdonald took him in hand had he so much as patience to 
discuss the indispensable preface to a British Empire—Colonial 
Federation. And to the last his idea of Empire was of that ancient 
pattern which seeks unity in over-lordship—the over-lordship of 
the United Kingdom and its Parliament. 

Mr. De Thierry’s second mistake is to find in Cobdenism the 
sole enemy of Imperialism. ‘The truth is”—and we are quoting 
Mr. De Thierry himself—“the English Government, with a few 
brief intervals, has never been Imperial, except in name, since the 
passing of the Reform Bill.” Not however because of the Reform 
Bill, nor because of Cobdenism, but because the home-staying 
public was wholly engrossed in the task of purging the State of the 
vices of practice and constitution which threatened to wreck it. To 
treat Imperialism as a party matter is to lose sight of its real 
nature and origin. Its only connection with Radicalism and Con- 
servatism, using those terms in their historic sense, is to be found 
in the fact that as farties both are equally inimical to it. 

The cardinal truth about the movement towards British unity 
is that it began at the periphery—began in the Colonies in their 
clinging fondness for the Motherland. Only oversea does loyalty 
exist as a passion. Here at home until lately it was not even 
understood ; was looked askance at by the statesmen of both 
parties as at something odd and puerile, until the growing hostility 
of Europe and the dire certainty of a near day when England must 
needs fight for bare existence suddenly awakened them and her 
to the fact that in the Colonies was a friend and ally worth the 
having. Mr. De Thierry’s contribution to the Imperial movement 
—to use again the term he prefers—is his demonstration of this 
immensely significant fact that it began at the outside—in the 
self-governing British States which the home-staying public and 
their statesmen—all but one—still speak and think of as “ the 
Colonies.” No man who so speaks and thinks is in any true 
sense of the word an Imperialist. Had Mr. De Thierry alone 
emphasised this fact he would have deserved hearty thanks. He 
has done more than this, and given us a most interesting contribu- 
tion to a subject of pressing importance. 


AN IDEAL FRENCH CRITIC 


“ Brunetiére’s Essays in French Literature.” A Selection trans- 
lated by D. Nichol Smith. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 


WE donot all of usread French: a good many of us are unfamiliar 
with the history of French literature. To the first Mr. Nichol 
Smith’s admirable translation can be cordially recommended, and 
such whose knowledge of a great literature is but limited will 
find in M. Brunetiére a perfect cicerone. These essays are, it is 
true, but a selection ; a selection, however, so cunningly chosen 
that the intelligent reader having laid down this volume will cry 
for more and yet more from the same hand. M. Brunetiére is the 
ideal critic, at once sane, a scholar, the master of his subject, 
capable of winning his readers’ confidence, not by a bullying and 
assertive rhetoric, but rather by a well-bred and persuasive 
modesty. In short, he is reasonable, comprehensive, unobtrusively 
magnetic. Additionally he regards criticism as an art and not as 
a profession or an excuse for word-spinning. 

After this preamble it is needless to say that M. Brunetiére is 
opposed to the so-called Impressionist school of criticism. Mr. 
G. B. Shaw and his colleagues should digest the essay devoted to 
this subject. M. Brunetiére strives to interpret his author and not 
M. Brunetitre; and, in the paper referred to, he takes his 
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‘Impressionist’ rivals severally, carefully examines their argu- 
ments and excuses, the whole edifice of specious casuistry with 
which they have defended their method, and pulls it politely yet 
with unassailable firmness to the ground. 

Exceedingly interesting is the paper on “The Influence of 
Women in French Literature.” Amid much that is relevant and 
suggestive, M. Brunetiére thus summarises the effects of the incursion 
of the Précieuses into the French literary arena. The passage 
besides illustrating its author, will also exhibit the graceful manner 
of the translator. ‘“ What the Précieuses must be accused of is,” 
says M. Brunetiére, “of having aggravated, by establishing the 
language of good society, and in order to establish it, the difference 
that everywhere separates the language of literature from the 
language of the people. We, in France, have no literature of the 
people ; the finest efforts of our eloquence, the most of our finest 
verses, somehow expire before they reach the million ; and every 
writer worthy of his name is really with us an aristocrat. How 
often has this been pointed out? All Spain understands ‘Don 
Quixote,’ and in Italy they sing the octaves of the ‘Jerusalem’; 
Burns, to the Scots, is a people’s poet, and Dickens, to the English, 
is a novelist of the masses; we, in France, have our novels of 
Paul de Kock and our songs of the ‘ cafés-concerts,’ ‘ La Laitidre 
de Montfermeil’ and the ‘ Bi du bout du banc.’ The Précieuses 
are partly responsible for this. It is not that they aimed at or 
wished this, it is not even, in a certain sense, that they did any- 
thing for it. But they ignored the existence of too many things 
round about them; they had rot a sufficient knowledge of the 
world or of life, but only of the salons and of the court, and of a 
few men of letters ; their experience was lacking in breadth and 
variety. Envious of the suffrage of the salons, the men of letters 
in their turn, wishing to have, as is said, the women on their side, 
insensibly limited the field of their. observation, diminished their 
means of expression, and naturally refined on the small number 
that was left them. Thus, in no literature, perhaps, is the written 
style more different from the spoken style than in ours ; in none 
is it more difficult to reach the crowd and to satisfy at the same 
time the select few ; and in none, in short, have the best writers 
themselves—I mean prose writers—fewer appreciative readers at 
home, but, by compensation, more admirers abroad.” We sincerely 
hope that some of our numerous women-writers may find time to 
digest the above. 


A ROBUST MUSE 


“Songs of Action.” By A. Conan Doyle. 


Elder. 


It has always been a theory of Dr. Conan Doyle’s that the 
stuff of a story is vastly more important than its style. This may 
or may not be a good working principle for a novelist ; but for a 
poet, who seldom can excuse his existence unless the form of his 
work is perfect, the case is different. And with our previous know- 
ledge of Dr. Doyle’s views and our experience of him only as 
an excellent teller of tales, gifted with a genial contempt for 
the conventionality of art, we should never have suspected 
him of a very refined mastery over poetical methods. Yet in 
this tentative volume of verse, “Songs of Action,” there is not 
only the love of a story for the story’s sake, together with 
that quality of breezy vigour which is associated with his prose 
work, but also a really remarkable sense of rhythmic move- 
ment, and a most praiseworthy freedom from defects of 
technique. Perhaps his metres, when he deals with graver 
themes, are not always well chosen. Thus, “ The Storming 
Party” and “ The Promotion of Corporal Dick ” have about them 
the ring of Ingoldsby turned serious. But let his Pegasus once 
catch the music of the pack and he goes straight enough and with 
a fine free motion. This kind of work looks easy, but it is not 
easy to do as well as it is done here. Nor can the author himself 
maintain always the standard which he tries to set himself, 
At times, as in “A Ballad of the Ranks” or “The Song of the 
Bow,” he is not far from the highest level of Kipling (whom, 
of course, he will be cheaply accused of copying, though even 
that) if the copy is to be like life, would need some wit) ; but here 
and there, as when one places “ The Promotion of Corporal Dick” 
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teside Mr. Kipling’s “ Ballad of East and West,” one is conscious 
of a wide gap between them ; and once, at least, in “ The Dying 
Huntsman,” he would drop perilously near to the level of 
“Dagonet” but for the saving support of his humour. By the 
way, this quality of humour, of which Dr. Doyle gives so abundant 
evidence in the volume before us, might, in a negative form, have 
saved him from some curious collocations in one of his imitative 
ballads—* A Rover’s Chanty.” It begins properly enough in the 
approved manner with its nautical refrain in the second line :— 


A trader sailed from Stepney town— 
Wake her up! Shake her up! Try her with the mainsail ! 


But what shall we say of the conjunction of ideas later on ?— 


The trader he had a daughter fair— 
Wake her up! Shake her up! Try her with the foresail ! 


or, again, that there may be no question of oversight :— 


Where is the maiden who knelt at his side ? 
Wake her up! Shake her up! Every stitch a-drawing ! 


Acertain class of critic, wishing to say the kindest thing, has told 
Dr. Doyle that he is sure to be a godsend to the reciter. His 
enemies, if he has any, will frequently remind him of this compli- 
ment. But if it is his misfortune to fall into the hands of the per- 
forming amateur, it will not be because his verses are intrinsically 
bad, for they are far too good for such a fate, but because many of 
them contain a story with some sort of point. For one poem in 
particular we pray, almost against hope, that it may escape the 
hand of the spoiler. It is “ The Home-coming of the Eurydice,” the 
training-ship that foundered off the Isle of Wight in 1876. It is 
perhaps not perfect, and certainly has one inexcusable rhyme— 
“promise” and “upon us”—but the pathos of the subject is 
treated with restraint, and the measure has in it the scent of the 
Channel seas :— 


Up with the royals that top the white spread of her ! 
Press her and dress her, and drive through the foam ; 

The island’s to port, and the mainland ahead of her, 
Hey for the Warner and Hayling and Home ! 


A grey swirl of snow with the squall at the back of it, 
Heeling her, reeling her, beating her down ! 

A gleam of her bends in the thick of the wrack of it, 
A flutter of white in the eddies of brown. 


Of two other poems, among the best and least likely to be 
popular in this book, we may confidently believe that the reciter 
will let them alone in despair of making “ points” out of them. 
Oneis “A Forgotten Tale” of a forlorn stand against odds, five 
hundred years ago in Spain, on the hill still called Altura de los 
Inglesos ; the other is “A Hunting Morning,” of which we are 
tempted to quote two stanzas :— 


Put the saddle on the mare, 
For the wet winds blow ; 
There’s winter in the air, 
And autumn all below. 
For the red leaves are flying, 
And the red bracken dying, 
And the red fox lying 
Where the oziers grow. 


Put the bridle on the mare, 
For my blood runs chill, 
And my heart, it is there 
On the heather-tufted hill, 
With the gray skies o’er us, 
And the long-drawn chorus 
Of a running pack before us 
From the find to the kill. 


_ Dr. Doyle is too modest and reasonable to call himself a poet 
in the widest sense. He would tell you that he has simply experi- 
mented in verse-making. As a fact, he has done much more than 
this ; but, to be candid, his success does not here go far beyond 
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those simpler themes of action and adventure which, as we gather 
from his previous work in prose, and from our knowledge of his 
love of sport, are congenial to his taste. When he ventures beyond 
these subjects, or subjects nearly related to these, we recognise 
the present limitations of his power. They are apparent in his 
handling of a really difficult theme—that of the reunion of lovers 
by suicide, in “ The Passing,” where neither treatment nor expres- 
sion is altogether convincing. But Dr. Doyle can well afford to 
confine himself to his own field, which is sufficiently wide ; and 
for the critic it is pleasure enough to welcome a poet whose 
patriotism and virility are so evidently a part of his nature, and 
not an effort of literary artifice. 


SOME COUNTRY VERSE 


“The Wind in the Trees: a Book of Country Verse.” By 
Katharine Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson). London: Grant Richards. 
38. 6d. 


Mrs. HINKSON pleases by the general effect of her mood rather 
than impresses by the significance or finish of any particular 
utterance. Her rhymes are apt to be of uncertain nationality, her 
rhythms occasionally march in some disorder. But these things 
you overlook, or even esteem, as you would a relish of provincialism 
in a voice otherwise charming. The charm of the voice here is 
that it is so unmistakably feminine; not a little also that it is 
frankly Irish. Few women writers are feminine, hardly any women 
poets ; and poetry, being more bookish than any other accomplish- 
ment, has centripetal affectations, is intolerant of the local sense 
and soil. It is the place of departure, the exit from Reality, 
especially when it is least of all the entrance to Art. Which is to 
say that a camel will sooner wriggle through the eye of a needle 
than an ordinary person will carry his own real thought and feeling, 
unfalsified, through the fourteen lines of a sonnet. 

Now Mrs. Hinkson’s poetry is the expression of a quite sincere 
preoccupation, an entirely personal feeling, and an outlook as 
direct and true as you need hope to find under the circumstances. 
The circumstances are, of course, the abundance of books, the 
excess of criticism, and the enormous presence of London town. 
Mrs. Hinkson’s vision is so true indeed, and her speech so simple, 
that she exclaims upon London for the blinding blue of its skies, 
the unbroken sunshine of its summer days. “Never a wisp of 
mist at all!” she complains, and yearns for Ireland and the foggy 
dew. After that, you feel you can trust her, you can take her word 
for things. The things for which you take her word in this book 
are all out of Town, and it is a good half-holiday in the country 
to read it. At first you may think it is all rather facile, remarking 
the absence of the laboured word, the opulent phrase. Presently 
you recognise a sincere gift ; not primarily a poetic gift as a faculty 
of lyric speech, but a gift of happy feeling that is continuous with 
itself and subdues to its nature the things it works in. The mind 
with which Mrs. Hinkson considers the lilies how they grow, or 
praises the Little Red Lark, or scolds the Little Red Rogue (the 
fox) for stealing her lovely fat drake, is one with the mind that is 
so apt to revert to the Babe in the Manger. Such single-minded- 
ness is itself as good as two talents. And yet—since “The form, 
the form alone is eloquent ”—she is necessarily indebted to such 
lyrical expertise as the sympathetic student of measures may 
acquire. It is sufficient to serve, albeit on this side of rigour and 
research. Even in that regard, hardly anything need be better 
than some of the numbers here. Take the opening of “St. 
Valentine” :— 


‘*¢ The West wind blew so sweet and cold, 

The country wind and dear, 

From fields and woods and gardens old 
In the morning of the year. 

The pleasant sparrows, rooks and daws 
Drank up the wind like wine, 

And hailed the day with loud applause 
And chatterings gay and fine, 

Because 

It is St. Valentine. 


There is not much need for music and accompanist to sound 
such verse as this—the lines almost set and render themselves. 
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In a different mood, but quite as convincing, is “An Anthem in 
Heat,” which begins thus— 


Now praise the Lord, both moon and sun, 
And praise Him, all ye nights and days, 
And golden harvests every one, 
And all ye hidden waterways, 
With cattle standing to the knees 
Safe from the bitter gadfly’s sting ; 
But praise Him most, O little breeze 
That walks abroad at evening ! 


—AND SOME COUNTRY PROSE 


“The Trout.” By the Marquess of Granby; with Chapters on 
Breeding by Colonel F. H. Custance ; Cookery by Alexander 
Innes Shand. “ Fur, Feather, and Fin” Series. Longmans. 5s. 

“ Retrievers, and How to Break Them.” By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Henry Smith, K.C.B.; with an Introductory Chapter by 
Mr. Shirley, of Ettrington, President of the Kennel Club. 
Blackwood. 

“ Epping Forest.” By Edward North Buxton, Verderer. Stanford. 
IS. 


OF the trio of subjects dealt with in the new “Fur, Feather, and 
Fin,” one only calls for comment. Colonel Custance is an expert 
in the art of pisciculture, and has constructed a practical manual on 
the subject that for clearness, method, and thoroughness leaves 
nothing to be desired. As far as the experience of one man will 
serve to guide another the work is excellent. Yet so much depends 
on the lighthandedness, care, and diligence of the operator that 
anyone starting a set of rearing ponds wi!l do well to be prepared 
for a few preliminary failures ere he attains to success. The best 
writer can only point out, without entirely smoothing over, the diffi- 
culties of the path. Mr. Innes Shand, as was meet and fitting, 
intersperses his remarks on cooking with many delightfully 
epicurean memories. He is the advocate of an Arcadian simplicity 
in dressing, as opposed to the old recipe of the monks of Melrose 


which Touchwood—Mr. Johnstone’s Touchwood—thus de- 
scribes :— 

Never doubt it, man—claret, butter, and spiceries. Zounds, I 

have eaten of it... till it makes my mouth water yet. As the 


French adage goes, ‘*Give your trout a bottle of good wine, a lump 
of butter, and spice, and tell me how you like him.” 


But let the Nabob think as he will, the trout gives no pleasure 
equal to that of catching him, and it is tothe Marquess of Granby’s 
treatise on fishing that the angler will turn. He will find that the 
writer has caught that first requisite of his craft—an enthusiasm 
for the atmosphere of trout-fishing, a love not so much for the 
broad rivers and mighty torrents where the salmon is found, and 
less for still lake and sluggish water, such as the amateur of pike, 
roach, perch, and other coarse fish delights in, but for shallow 
brooks and mountain rillets and clear chalk-stream, for daisy-pied 
meadows and fern and heather. So much is he infected with this 
portion of his theme that he goes so far as to advocate the worm- 
ing of upland streams. We leave Mr. Andrew Lang to find fault 
with him for it. There is many a “ Hielant burn” where in bright 
sunshine it is the only method, and let those who think it requires 
no skill only attempt it for the first time! Evidently the Marquess 
prefers a day in the glen by the burn that comes rippling and 
dancing down among green bracken and round mossy boulders to 
exercise with the dry fly in a Hampshire rivulet. 

There is not much omitted in this most agreeable volume ; but 
still there are one or two points that might have been elaborated 
to advantage. For instance, on the subject of poaching the author 
says :— 

Putting on one side any idea of a river being poisoned by lime, 
or of the use of explosives to destroy the fish—against which pro- 
ceeding heavy legal penalties exist—the only other plans a poacher 
can adopt are netting cr setting night-lines. 


Not many weeks ago, the attention of the editor of the Fie/d 
was directed to the fact that salmon roe was openly advertised for 
sale in the columns of that journal. He promptly stopped it, but 
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was the fact n indicative of a demand for this illegal bait? Izaak 
Walton described in his day the custom of “ burning the water,” 
as it was practised in the Hampshire streams; and we have 
recently been informed by the proprietor of a stream in the same 
county that he has within the last twelve months taken a leister 
from poachers. In out-of-the-way waters, such as the Orcadian 
lochs—which, as our author notes, hold the record for large trout 
—the “ otter” is almost in daily use. It may also be safely asserted 
that the most strictly preserved burn ever fished by the Marquess 
of Granby has been the scene of gumping, guddling, and snaring, 
A most entertaining supplement might be added to his chapter on 
preserving and poaching. Again, the natural history of the trout 
may, no doubt, be extracted from the book, but we cannot help 
thinking that its value would have been increased by a separate 
and formal treatment of the subject. These, however, are not 
great blemishes, and the volume may be cordially recommended 
to those who love angling. 

Sir Henry Smith, under a somewhat misleading title, has pro - 
duced a really delightful series of sporting reminiscences. For 
the sake of the dog-breaker, however, it ought to be said that the 
book is not the dry, hard little manual he may have been led to 
expect. Like the majority of sportsmen in these days of driving, 
Sir Henry recognises that but one dog is absolutely necessary to 
the gun—viz. a retriever ; and he discards all sorts of retrievers 
except one. He says :— 


With me it [a retriever] means solely and entirely the creation of a 
few years back—say five-and-twenty or thirty—the fashionable flat- 
coated breed, what might appropriately be called the Shirley race, 
still brought to great perfection by him, ably seconded by Colonel 
Cornwall Legh, Mr. Shuter, and others. 


Further, he attempts no systematic treatise. He has a great 
sportsman’s knowledge of the dog, and the pregnant hints he gives 
regarding management have got the root of the matter in them 
and will be of the utmost service to other dog-owners. They pre- 
suppose too much knowledge and sympathy to serve the purpose 
of the mechanical trainer. ‘But the charm of the book consists 
largely in this, that it is redolent of old days on the stubble and by 
the covert-side. His anecdotes of keepers set us athirst for more 
of the lore he has collected during a long lifetime. If he has 
many stories like those of “Boab” Robinson, from sporting 
Northumberland, and Wullie Hyslop, it is to be hoped the 
publishers will find means to make him surrender them. The 
President of the Kennel Club writes an appropriate introductica, 
and the book is illustrated with portraits of the author's favomie 
retrievers, biographies of which are incorporated in the text. 

That Mr. Buxton’s Guide to Epping Forest has reached a fifth 
edition is proof of the value set upon it. Several important changes 
have been effected in its contents. Thus the list of moths and 
butterflies, most probably because it is subject to almost annual 
modification by new species appearing and old species dying out, 
has been replaced by a general essay by Mr. Cole. If the “exi- 
gencies of space” had permitted, would it not have been better to 
include both list and paper, more especially as it is almost the 
strongest local list in England? The other new chapters are on 
forest management, geology, prehistoric man, pond life and fungi. 
The last is particularly well done, but the whole is treated exclu- 
sively as supplying objects of interest to the microscopist. Was it 
not worth while to enumerate the fishes? Again, among the reptiles 
we do not find mention of the different lizards, the newts, and efts 
which are to be found. Another omission that we have often 
wondered at is the bat. It is very numerous, particularly the little 
bat (Vesfertilio) in the wood, and there is a good collection in the 
museum at Chingford. Also a few lines might have been devoted 
to the literary associations of the place. Since the publication of 
Lord Tennyson’s biography no inquiry has been more frequently 
made than that as to which was the house he lived in at High 
Beech. There is no large choice, and yet nobody seems to have 
identified it. At one time he stayed as a guest at Fairmead Lodge, 
but this picturesque old place was pulled down in winter and a bit 
of history lost with it. Other literary names connected with the 
forest are those of Keats, who used to cross over from Enfield to 
hear the nightingales ; Dickens, whose uld inn “ The Maypole” at 
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Chigwell yet remains, and Richard Jefferies, who visited it to study. 
These are all facts worth incorporating in Mr. Buxton’s charming 
volume. 


THE FACE OF CHRIST 


“ Rex Regum: a Painter’s Study of the Likeness of Christ.” By 
Sir Wyke Bayliss. London: G. Bell & Sons, 1898. 6s. 


THIS book is an inquiry into the authenticity of the received like- 
ness of our Lord, as it can be traced in art from the earliest days. 
Sir Wyke Bayliss tells us, in his “ apologia ”—as he prefers to call 
the preface—that he was formerly in close association with the 
late Mr. Thomas Heaphy, a portrait-painter who had given great 
attention to the subject of the likeness of Christ, and had minutely 
studied the frescoes of the Catacombs, along with other rare and 
little-known pictures. Of these Mr. Heaphy made careful fac- 
simile copies, with full notes ; and on his sudden death in 1873 
these materials passed, by his wish, into the hands of Sir Wyke 
Bayliss, who made full use of them in producing his well-known 
folio volume on the subject. Since that publication appeared the 
author has had further opportunities of study and research, parti- 
cularly among the treasures of the Vatican. The result is the 
very interesting little book before us. 

Sir Wyke Bayliss maintains, as against the Dean of Canterbury 
and other writers, that the traditional likeness of Christ is 
authentic, and can be traced backwards from the great Middle-Age 
painters through the mosaics of the basilicas and the frescoes, glass 
vessels, metal ornaments, and cloth pictures of the Catacombs. 
He supports this position by arguments from history, archeology, 
and art ; he points out that, though the great artists painted the 
face of Christ each in his own way, yet they all carefully preserved 
the outline of the received likeness. This unity, says our author, 
calls for explanation, and no explanation has been offered which 
satisfies him, except his own. The earlier and less artistic repre- 
sentations of the face exhibit the same agreement. They may 
vary in expression, but as Sir Wyke Bayliss justly observes, that is 
a different thing from likeness. The pictures or figures from the hands 
of Greek and Latin artists have their own characteristic peculiarities, 
but the underlying likeness is persistent. The only exceptions 
are found in such representations as are plainly symbolic, 
aiming at the expression of an idea rather than that of actual fact ; 
here the Lord is conceived of as a beardless youth of the usual 
Roman type, and painted in the character of Orpheus, charming 
the savage world with his song. 

Sir Wyke Bayliss has done the historical and critical part of 
his work extremely well, and has certainly succeeded, with the 
help of excellent reproductions in the way of illustration, in 
making out a strong case in support of his contention. He reso- 
lutely puts aside myth and legend, confining himself to facts, and 
inferences from facts. He effectively disposes of the Dean of 
Canterbury’s theory that the likeness was evolved through various 
stages up to the eighth century, pointing out that it rests upon 
false assumptions, and is at variance with actual facts. Here the 
author is on his own ground, where he is strong. Where he is 
less convincing and satisfactory is in some of the later chapters, 
where he indulges himself in mystical and transcendental reflec- 
tions, not without interest and suggestiveness, but not invariably 
to the point, and not always easy to follow, though rich in grazeful 
thoughts and well-turned sentences. 


“TRIM, SMART” 


“The London Year Book.” London: The Grosvenor Press. 
Is. paper, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


WE had already settled down to a lengthier and more compre- 
hensive review of the above publication when the gentleman who 
is responsible for the “ First Glance at New Books” page of this 
journal handed us a note of interrogation fresh from the pen of 
the editor of “The London Year Book.” “What is ‘ perkiness,’ 
as applied to this publication?” demanded that gentleman, um- 
brageous at the autumnal nudity of an initial review. Our dictionary 
must answer the question. “Trim, Smart” is the explanation ; 
and, further, the word “perky” is derived from the Welsh, 

The “London Year Book” is smart, trim ; besides being the 
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most readable publication of the sort that has gladdened our 
eyesight this many a long day. On opening the volume we were 
entertained by a body of original literary matter sufficient to fill 
a decent-sized magazine. The illustrations are by the late Aubrey 
Beardsley and Mr. Herbert Railton. Mr. W. P. Ryan, the author 
of “ Literary London,” is preyed upon by a writer who has evi- 
dently sat at the feet of his subject. This gentleman indulges 
himself through half a dozen sketches, entitled “ Brevets of 
London Character.” Mr. Ryan is evidently a “Brevet.” There 
are, besides, papers on Aubrey Beardsley, on “Clarison: a New 
International Language,” “The Art of Perjury,” and the “ Fascina- 
tion of the Tragic,” while the usual poet who has dined with the 
Vagabonds or some other inclusive circle runs amuck in the usual 
personal fashion. The author of “ English Bards, &c.,” has much 
to answer for. 

Really useful is the second part of this volume, which contains 
a good deal of valuable information admirably selected. There is 
“A Guide to Current Literature,” a brief and comprehensive 
review of the most notable writings of the last twelvemonth, 
classified. There isa “Calendar of Forthcoming Events ”—this 
is to-day’s programme :—“ Oxford Trinity Term ends. Rowing : 
Kingston Regatta. Yachting : Havre Regatta opens ; continues 
until 11th. Royal Temple Y. C. opens; closes 14th. Botanic 
Society, Regent’s Park: General Meeting. Alexandra Palace 
Firework Display.” This Calendar is carried well into next 
year. There is also “A Biographic Dictionary of Distinguished 
Londoners,” wherein figure such well-known Cockneys as the 
Duke of Devonshire and John Ruskin ; and these are but a few of 
many interesting and original features. 

This Guide-book has individuality ; the opinions it expresses 
with a more than average freedom show both independence and 
judgment. With advancing years, too, it may lose some of its 
verdure. It will then be older, though less of an irritant. 


BY G. W. CABLE 


“The Grandissimes.” By G. W. Cable. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s. 


THERE is matter for surprise in that Mr. Cable’s books are not 
yet widely known to the British reading public. Some day his 
work will be ranked on this side the water with the work of the 
American masters of fiction. The day may be slow in coming, as 
it has already tarried for near a quarter of a century’; for stuff like 
“ Madame Delphine,” “ Belles Demoiselles Plantation,” and “ The 
Grandissimes” (to name but these) is of a nature too refined and 
exotic to make any appeal to the general. Meanwhile, there 
is yet a section of the British public, who—it is to be supposed— 
can afford to be the subject of pity. 

In Mr. Cable’s stories, the ancient magnificence of the 
Southern States, in the days before the Yankee despoiled them of 
their riches, lives again, and bears a charmed life. The story of 
the Grandissimes opens in the year 1803; the scene is laid in 
what is now called New Orleans; and by the time we have 
turned the last of its bright and crowded pages, we have 
been introduced into the midst of a society long since dead, 
we have been received in the most exalted circles, where we 
make acquaintance with many singular and charming ladies and 
gentlemen, and we have been partakers in the disastrous times 
which heralded the destruction of a whole phase of civilisation. 
The narrative is intricately woven about the fortunes of one 
typical family—the Grandissimes. Mr. Barrie, in his Introduc- 
tion prefixed to “ The Grandissimes,” inclines to consider Honoré 
Grandissime, the f. m. c. (free man of colour), the true hero of the 
book : in which opinion the present reviewer finds himself com- 
pelled to differ from Mr. Barrie. The f. m. c. does not condescend 
to pity himself on account of his disabilities of blood ; nor does 
Mr. Cable, though tacitly his champion, deign to appeal from 
philosophy to sentiment ; and why, at this time of day, should we ? 
The days when “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” that product of ignorant 
hysteria, infected whole provinces with a raging epidemic of blind 
sentimentalism are happily past, and on the road to oblivion. 
Even the story of Bras-Coupé, which makes a striking interlude 
in the Grandissime history, is related with an even temper and 
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a just sense of proportion ; yet Mr. Cable is predisposed to the 
side of colour. But the virtue of the book lies not in the merits of 
the racial quarrel, but in the skilful delineation of character, the 
picturesque incident, the quaint, expressive patois, the romantic 
setting and atmosphere of the whole. Old Agricola Fusilier is a 
personage thoroughly realised and admirably depicted ; his great 
voice and formidable presence dominate the book ; and when he 
falls beneath the avenging dagger of the long-suffering f. m. c., 
we can find it in our heart tobe a little sorry. The worthy Joseph 
Frowenfeld tries so hard not to be a prig that he cannot but enlist 
sympathy. It is impossible not to like a man so Teutonically desti- 
tute of humour, so strenuously virtuous. To make acquaintance with 
Raoul Innerarity is to receive a new sensation. The scene of his 
introduction to Frowenfeld is a piece of pure comedy. “*’Sieur 
Frowenfel’,’” he says, after exhibiting his first picture to that dis- 
gusted apothecary, “‘’Sieur Frowenfel’, one week ago’—he held 
up his fingers—‘what was I doing? Makin’ bill of ladin’, my 
faith, for my cousin Honoré !—and now, I ham ahartis’! Sosoon 
I found dat, I say, ‘‘ Cousin Honoré,”—the eloquent speaker lifted his 
foot and administered to the empty air a soft, polite kick—‘ “I never 
goin’ to do anoder lick o’ work so long I live; adieu!”’” And as 
for the ladies Nancanou, who are so tactfully drawn, they are 
merely charming. The rarrative, dealing with many persons and 
multifarious issues, is apt to lag somewhat at times, and tends to 
become a little confused ; nevertheless, a whole vanished society 
lives in “The Grandissimes,” and the effect is complete and 
delightful. 


A TALE OF THE TERROR 


‘ Adventures of the Comte de la Muette during the Reign of 
Terror.” By Bernard Capes. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood. 6s. 


Mr. CAPEs has written a story which contains brilliant merits, 
not unmarred by certain blemishes. The book resolves itself into 
a series of episodes of the Terror, linked together by a fragile 
chain of narrative, which the author seems to take a pleasure in 
snapping into short fragments as he goes along. The first law of 
narrative is that it should be continuous, gliding insensibly from 
one phase to the next ; but Mr. Capes’s method works by means 
of abrupt fracture, with a dust of little dots. It may be that the 
author is trying the experiment of introducing the “blank wall” 
into his design ; of heightening the effect of ornament by deliberate 
hiatus ; and, indeed, his style is so elaborate and curious that 
some such device of contrast is plainly indicated. But this par- 
ticular device results in a certain cloudy effect rather perturbing 
to the reader. The true remedy would seem to lie in providing 
something instead of nothing—spaces of plain writing, where the 
questing intelligence may unstring its bow and travel awhile 
at ease. Moreover, Mr. Capes has a trick of “anticipating,” 
which is merely sinful. And—to make an end of ungrateful 
fault-finding—a story so episodic should have a stronger plot, or 
a more elaborate delineation of character. The sensuous or 
picturesque interest hardly suffices to carry the story through. 

As for the episodes themselves, they are excellent, and some of 
them are exceedingly good ; and when we recall a book named 
“ A Tale of Two Cities,” by one Charles Dickens, that is some- 
thing to say. The scene of the yard heaped with corpses, each 
with a lamp burning at its head, and the old beldame’s strange 
talk ; the incident of the Wild Dogs and the “very pale young 
woman ... her background a frowsy wall with the legend Pro- 
pricté Nationale scrawled on it in white chalk. Significant to the 
inference, the cap of scarlet wool was drawn down upoa her young 
élondes curls—the gold of the coveted perukes . . .;” the incident 
of “ Pyramus and Thisbe,” the communication of the little children 
and the pair of lovers across the fetid sewer, through the grating, in 
the prison yard ; and, especially, the “ Affair of the Candles,” which 
is a little masterpiece—allathese are stamped upon the memory. 
They are too Meredithian in presentment ; but Mr. Capes will 
doubtless slough that embroidered skin in due time. And there are 
occasions when, happily forgetting his predilections, Mr. Capes 
makes a phrase or a paragraph to entire admiration. Note the 
sketch of old M. de Lage, “ who came down the room, bowelless and 
bent like a note of interrogation. He was buttoned up to the 
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throat in a lank dark-green surtout, and his plain hat was tilted 
back from his forehead, so as to show his eyebrows, each lifted and 
lost in the creases of a dozen arched wrinkles, and the papery lids 
beneath them bulging and half closed. His face was all run into 
a grey sharpness, but a conciliatory smile was a habit of his lips.” 
And this of Mademoiselle, his niece :—“ She had that colourless 
serenity in her face that is like snow over perfumed flowers.” Note 
also the fine feeling for selection in the description of “The 
Chateau des Pierrettes” ; and, for a last picture, this :—“ One day, 
in our wanderings, we came out suddenly upon a track of high 
road, that, sweeping from us round a foreshore of desolate hills, 
seemed like a coast-current, to set some gaunt pines at a little 
distance swaying as if they were the masts of ships.” 

A clever book, a book of promise; let Mr. Capes go on and 
prosper. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


WE are sorry to hear that M. Rostand is ill, and has had to 
leave for the South of France. This explains why the English 
edition of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” which the Heinemann house 
publishes this week, appears without the special preface which he 
undertook to write. The translation was, however, done under 
M. Rostand’s auspices. 


Even on so grave a subject as “ The Making of Religion,” Mr. 
Lang cannot be expected to restrain his taste for literary sword- 
play, and the hauteur, positiveness, and peculiar critical methods 
of some contemporary scientists give him scope for thrusts as neat 
as even he has ever made. Comical is his incidental account of 
the days when and the reasons why, official science looked coldly 
on Anthropology. But now Anthropology has crept forth from the 
chill shade of scientific disdain, adopts the airs of her elder sisters 
among the sciences, severe as they to the Cinderella of the family, 
poor Psychical Research, “She must murmur of her fairies 
among the cinders of the hearth, while they go forth to the ball 
and dance with provincial mayors at the festivities of the British 
Association.” We fancy she has left the hearth betimes, and that 
she may be of good cheer. A good Prince Andrew has sighted 
her little glass slipper, and the voice of his herald is now in the 
land. 


A new novel by Mr. William Black, “ Wild Eelin: Her 
Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows,” will be published 
shortly, and it is only natural that its publication should recall the 
views which Mr. Black expressed on the subject of the modern 
novel when he made his not very good-natured attack on Mr. 
Balfour some months ago. In proposing the toast of “ Literature” 
at the annual dinner of the Edinburgh Sir Walter Scott Club, Mr. 
Balfour hinted at a decadence in modern fiction, due, as he con- 
sidered, to the “obvious difficulty which novelists now find in 
getting hold of appropriate subjects for their art to deal with,” and 
a new field was indicated—“ the development of character, extend- 
ing through the life of an individual.” The speech was certainly 
open to criticism, but there was nothing in it to justify or excuse 
the heat with which Mr. Black assailed Mr. Balfour in the Scotch 
press, advising him to “remain altogether outside the domain of 
literature and busy himself (when not engaged in party politics) 
with some more recondite subject—say, bi-metallism.” With regard 
to the novel, Mr. Black laid down the axiom that “so long as the 
world holds two men and a maid, or two maids and a man, the 
novelist has abundance of material ; and there is no need to search 
for a ‘theatre’ while we have around us the imperishable theatre 
of the sea and the sky and the hills.’ In “ Wild Eelin” there are 
two men and a maid—in fact, three men, for the heroine has that 
number of lovers—and the scene, of course, is laid in the High- 
lands, in a theatre of river, and sky, and hills. 


The Bookman's reproduction of a portrait of Mr. George Moore 
is rather vivid art, but the portrait apparently represented Mr. 
Moore in a ré/e that is anything but suggestive of his normal 
self. Perhaps it was intended to show him in the study of some 
part for his Workers’ Novel. Dr. Nicoll should really have made 
the point clear. A cynic might be pardoned for saying that the 
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presentment as it stands is suggestive of ‘“‘ Ragged Robin” waking 
up after a troubled sleep in a casual ward. The original painting 
was by Manet, and perchance, after all, it was symbolistic. One 
would like a key to the symbolism in that case. 


Once more the literary person stares us in the face in fiction. 
She is called “ Bam Wildfire” this time, and her chaperon is the 
author of “ Comin’ through the Rye.” A married lover whom 
Mrs. Bam kept at a distance had yet “swept into her life like a 
fructifying storm-wind that unloosens and scatters abroad Nature’s 
close-hidden seeds of life.” He had “forced open and set wide 
all the closest and most darksome chambers of her soul,” and 
renewcd “the heart of a healthy human being within her.” Under 
the spell she started on “a tentative literary enterprise” ; but it 
did not fill her with the hauteur that doth hedge the lady novelist 
we know ; for she admitted that man, whether he write well or ill, 
“sees life whole, and sees it clear,” and “what chance has she 
(the woman-thing) against the virility of a Rudyard Kipling, a 
Conan Doyle, a Seton Merriman and Stanley Weyman, and, 
perhaps best of all, the beloved and only Thomas Hardy?” It is 


gracious ; it is noble; though the subsequent statement that — 


“Tom Jones was the only real #an who was ever put in a book” 
seems to take a little of the gilt off the gingerbread. 


Mere jealous men-scribblers who write of Miss Corelli’s popu- 
larity in Brixton, and imagine that in consequence the lady must 
needs have recourse in her country house to sal volatile, or whisper in 
the ear of her pet dog “ Czar” that the whole tribe of critics are 
a naughty, naughty lot that good literary dogs wouldn’t so much 
as bark at, had better understand that the gameisup. The Prince 
of Wales has property in Brixton (and Camberwell) and—there is 
obviously no more to be said. It is more to the point to know 
that Miss‘ Corelli’s next novel, to be about the “length of ‘The 
Sorrows of Satan’ and ‘Barabbas’”—let us pray that the con- 
junction should be “ or”—will cause some searchings of heart 
amongst “clergymen of all denominations.” It is distressing, but 
they have a whole year and more in which to brace themselves for 
the chastening, and—we trust the suggestion is not a temptation 
of the Evil One—suppose after all they really should not trouble 
to read it! 


Glasgow has a Ballad Club, of which—and not without good 
reason—Glasgow is very proud. For the “second city of the 
Empire” has ambitions in literature and in art, as well as in 
commerce. One of the characteristics of the Ballad Club, how- 
ever, is that very few of its poetic members write ballads. Of this 
fact the Book of the Club furnishes evidence. The second series 
(the first was published about thirteen years ago) of “ Ballads and 
Poems by Members of the Glasgow Ballad Club,” published by 
Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, contains contributions from twenty-six 
members, some of whom are represented by as many as eight, and 
in one case eleven, pieces, but the number of ballads is small. 
Not unnaturally there is a good deal of rubbish, and much that is 
mediocre, but there is also much that is praiseworthy. There are 
love-lyrics, genre word-pictures of home life, songs, lullabies, &c., 
several of which are characterised by considerable strength of 
thought and vigour of phrasing. The most notable, perhaps, are 
the fine Celtic lays of Mr. Neil Munro; but several of Mr. 
Hamish Hendry’s poems are marked by tenderness of thought 
and grace of expression, while others show keenness of humour. 
Mr. William Canton’s poems have both power and music in them ; 
and Mr. Robert Bird’s law lyrics display the pawky Scots 
humour of which he has given proof on previous occasions. 
Altogether Glasgow has no reason to be ashamed of its poetic 
band or of the book they have produced. 


The Prince of Wales has accepted a copy of “Gaiety 
Chronicles” from the author, Mr. John Hollingshead. 








PIANOS.—New or Second-hand—BY ALL MAKERS. 
PIANOS.—Best Cash Terms or on Three Years’ Hire System. 
PIANOS.—J. B. CRAMER & CO., Lrp., 40-46 Moorgate 
Street, London, 
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MR. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 


A Play in Five Acts) By EDMOND ROSTAND. 
Trans!ated by GLADYS THOMAS and MARY F. GUILLEMARD. 
’ 1 vol. 300 pp. 5S. 








SIX SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LAKE OF WINE. 


By BERNARD CAPES. 
The SPECLATOR.—“ A blend of Le Fanu and Stevenson. It has the creepiness 
of the former, and the grace of style, the literary finesse, of the latter.” 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 5 
The WORLD.—“ There is a pleasure in dwelling on the sort of goodness that 
characterises this captivating book.’ 


EZEKIEL’S SIN. 
By,J. H. PEARCE ‘ 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A book of ‘#trong interest, which shows much 
originality of thought and power of expression.” 


A CHAMPION IN THE SEVENTIES. 
By EDITH BARNETT. 
BLACK AND WHITE.—“ Will be enjoyed by everyone who appreciates good 


writing.” 
DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 5 
The SKETCH.—" One and all form central figures in soul-stirring pictures 
portrayed by a man with the double gift of the poet and the philosopher. They make a 
wonderful portrait gallery.” 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. 
By J. A. STEUART. 
he WORLD.—“ Far above the novels we are accustomed to, even of the higher 
c ass ” 





TWO NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. 


By D. D. WELLS. 

The OUTLOOK.—“ Mr, Wells has shcwn himself possessed of a comic inventive 
faculty of no mean order. The dialogue is the brightest which we have read since the 
days of the ‘ Dolly Dialogues.’” 


THE OLD ADAM AND THE NEW EVE. 


By RUDOLF GOLM. 
London: WM. HEJNEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES 
FOR ORPHAN WAIFS. 


THE 33rd ANNUAL MEETING 
Will (D.V.) be held at the” 
HOMES, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E., 


ON 


FOUNDER’S DAY, SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1898, 


When an Exhibition and Entertainment will be given at I P.M. ; closing 
at 8 P.M. 








The Thirty-third ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 3.30 p.M., presided over 
by his Excellency Lord BRASSEY, K.C.B., Governor of Victoria, accompanied by the 
Lady Brassey, and supported by, ey | others, her Grace the Duchess of Somerset, 
Lady Hope, and T. A. Denny, Esq. ; Rev. Canon Fleming, B.D.; Rev. Dr. Monro 
Gibson ; Sir James Rankin, Bart., M.P. ; Rev. Prebendary Barker, M.A. ; Rev. George 
Hanson, M.A.; William Fowler, Esq, 5 Rev. Canon Girdlestone, M.A.; Howard 
Williams, Esq. ; Dr. Harry Guinness ; Rev. D. B. Hankin, M.A. ; and Dr. Barnardo. 

All the 15 Woddens will be open to view, showing in full operation the followin 
trades :—Tinsmiths, Bootmakers, Cooks, Engineers, Bakers, Blacksmiths, Wheel- 
wrights, Carpenters, Brushmakers, Matmakers, Harnessmakers, Tailors, Printers, 
Woodchoppers, and Laundresses. 

A_ BAZAAR of Useful and Fancy Articles will be carried on during the afternoon. 
It is hoped that visitors wi!l purchase largely from the stalls, and so benefit the Great 
Family of nearly 5,000 Waif Children always being maintained in the Homes. 


PRIZES WILL BE PRESENTED by the LADY BRASSEY. 
FOUNDER'S DAY being also a SHILLING DAY, it is hoped that friends and 
the public generally will contribute not less than ONE SHILLING towards the funds. 
Special Cards for collecting One Shilling each will be sent to any address on application. 
These may be returned on or before Founder's Day. 


The DUCHESS OF SOMERSET will AWARD PRIZES to the SUCCESSFUL 
COMPETITORS in the ‘‘ BATAILLE DES FLEURS.” 

Admission One Shilling. Tickets will be supplied on application to the General 
Secretary, or at the doors on Founder's Day. For the Swimming Contests special 
tickets will be issued of two colours on admission : red tickets for the first entertainment 
at 5 o'clock ; and blue tickets for the second entertainment at balf-past 6. 

Refreshment Tickets, to be obtained on arrival, will also be supplied at 6d. per 


head. 
There will be a COLLECTION in AID of the FUNDS during the proceedings. 
JOHN ODLING, General Secretary. 
Offices of the Homes : 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E. 
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FINANCE 


THE BURDEN OF IMPERIAL SOVEREIGNTY 


Tue banking reports for the past six months will probably 
show the first half of 1898 to have been a profitable one 
for discount houses and bankers in the City, and for 
bankers in the country generally. The average value of 
money has been high—higher, indeed, than in any six 
months since the first half of 1891, when we were still 
feeling the immediate after-effects of the Baring collapse. 
Whereas the open market rate in the first half of 1897 was 
nearly 1} per cent. below the average of the Bank Rate, the 
difference during the past six months has been only about 
4 per cent. Whereas, too, in the first half of 1897 the 
discount brokers only obtained upon fine bank bills ,'; per 
cent. more than they paid for money, in the past six months 
the difference has been fully 4 per cent. And whilst the 
actual value of money has thus been in favour of bankers 
and bill brokers, the trade movement in the country has been 
larger. The Board of Trade returns have shown, itis true, 
a continuous fall in the exports, with a large increase in 
the imports, but the home trade has been more active. 
The seventeen principal Home Railway lines, including 
two Scottish companies, have shown, on the six months, an 
increase of £330,000 in passenger traffic and £550,000 in 
goods traffic, or an aggregate increase of £880,000. The 
Bankers’ Clearing House returns, moreover, show for 
the twenty-six weeks an aggregate increase of 409 mil- 
lions. On Stock Exchange settling days the aggregate 
of the Clearing House returns was 623} millions, as 
against 574} millions in the corresponding period of 
1897. This large increase is very important as bearing 
upon the earnings of the London banks, which look so 
much nowadays to the profitable employment of a large 
proportion of their resources in loans to the Stock Ex- 
change. Thus it may safely be said that, heavy as is the 
burden of Imperial sovereignty, the country was never 
better able to bear that burden. 

And the outlook for investors and speculators alike is 
encouraging. All the elements are present for an expan- 
sion of financial business, and, given an early termination 
of the Spanish-American War, we may reasonably look 
for greater activity in the City. The possibilities of 
disquieting developments in the Far East in connection 
with the settlement of the war between Spain and 
America are great, and this position will be an important 
factor with the cautious investor; but, assuming that the 
disposal of Cuba and the Philippine Isles is arranged 
without international complications, the present certainly 
does not seem to be a favourable opportunity for investors 
to realise. The outlook is rather favourable for the 
employment of investment money. 


THE NEW INDIAN LOAN 


THE new Indian Loan has made its appearance. The amount is 
£6,000,000, the rate of interest is 2} per cent., and the minimum 
price below which no tender will be accepted is fixed at 86 per 
cent. There has beena disposition to complain that the Govern- 
ment would have been better advised in fixing the rate of interest 
at 3 percent. These complaints, however, appear to have come 
from people in the City, who when the first 2} per cent. loan was 
issued took it at a very fancy price, and have never been able to 
get rid of the loan at a profit. We can quite understand why the 
authorities should feel considerable reluctance after borrowing on 
a 2} per cent. basis to, in a way, endorse a fall in the credit of the 
country by going back to a 3 per cent. basis. It is reasonable to 
expect that the credit of India will revive, and a 3 per cent. loan 
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would have broken the ‘continuity, the maintenance of which is 
much to be desired. It7may be interesting to give a short table 
showing the results of the various issues of 2} per cent. stock by 
the Indian Government. 


Amount offered.  Applicaticns. — Avene pies 

& & & haz 

April, 1896 2,400,000 6,174,000 99 103 0 6 

May, 1897 3,500,009 13,779,800 95 96 5 © 
July, 1898 6,000,000 85 — 





It will be seen that,"whereas a little more than two years ago 
investors, or rather capitalists, were willing to pay fully 3 premium 
for a 2} per cent. stock, now the Government, in order to ensure 
the success of the loan, have‘fixed the minimum price some seven- 
teen points lower. The price of 103 paid in 1896 was undoubtedly 
too high. The circumstances were peculiar, for money had been 
such a drug for more than two years that capitalists were forced to 
take gilt-edged securities at fancy prices. The credit of India has 
nevertheless undoubtedly fallen under the prejudicial influences of 
war, plague, and famine, to say nothing of the unfortunate experi 
mental attempts to deal with the currency. We consider the 
Government have been well advised in fixing a low minimum. If 
it is intrinsically too low, the market will adjust the price when 
tendering for the stock, and already a ;remium of over 2} has been 
placed on the stock. 


A WISE CONVERSION 


Following the conversion of the City of Quebec loans, to which 
we referred last week, the Provincial Government of Quebec now 
seek to convert about £4,500,000 of debt bearing different rates of 
interest from 4 up to 5 per cent. into a uniform 3 per cent. in- 
scribed stock. Weare not surprised that Quebec should thus seek 
to place her debt on a lower basis of interest, for the province is 
thriving, and her credit has for years past remained high. Last 
year the Province offered for the first time a Three per 
Cent. Stock at the price of 93} per cent. The conditions 
of the market have not been favourable to an appreciation in 
high-class stocks; but the Loan now stands at 94, and we 
understand that it is remarkably well held. The terms of con- 
version offered to holders of the higher-rated bonds are favourable, 
and there has already been an advance in the price of the old 
securities. Below we give a short table showing the Loans to be 
converted, with the amount outstanding, the issue price, and the 
present quotations. Investors in Quebec bonds have had no 
reason to regret their investment. 


Loan. a aa Interest. am owt 
oe i coceee T,556,600 ...006 5 per cent. ...... {oat saith a 
EBZS scones 600,000 <e.... 5 oo agamor Par ...... — 
1880 652,600 ..... ae QB sisees 108} 
TOB3 csc one 500,000 sreeee ee IO7 — cevece 117 
1888 esa eee J22,000  seceee on TOO — ceseee 109 
1894 600,000  ssevee 4 » er, eer 


That the Conversion will be a success we do not doubt. It is 
called for in the interests of the Province, and investors, instead 
of having a limited market for the comparatively small amount of 
each individual loan, will have a much wider and better market 
for a large loan at a uniform rate of interest. 


MEETING WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION RISKS 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, now in operation, is in 
many respects so ambiguous that employers will do well to 
take short term policies, and not commit themselves to heavy 
payments for considerable periods. The most reasonable scheme 
which the companies have as yet put forward has been that 
evolved by the combination of two fire offices, the Guardian and 
the Law Union and Crown, and two life offices, the Rock and the 
Sun, which have grouped themselves together for the purpose of 
taking risks under the Act. The important feature in this scheme 
is that, after paying claims, putting aside a percentage of premiums 
for expenses, and 15 per cent. of them for profits and a “cata- 
strophe” fund, the balance will be returned to policy-holders. 
This minimises the difficulty created by uncertainty as to the 
operation of the Act, but as yet the plan is only experimental. 
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Business Hours, 12-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 








| 
AFRICAN BANKING THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
| Limited. 
CORPORATION reel 
9 Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1377. 
° Subscribed Capital—£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of 418 
Limited. 15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000. 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Heap OFFice: | c Daaucuae.— Cone Oaleny : Alina North, Lape Tews, 
> ES u > CTRER 7? | Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, Kin 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. | William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elvabethy 
| Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
| Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
| Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State : 
3ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
Registered Capital = £2,000,000 fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
“i Beira, Lourengo Marques. 
Subscribed Capital 5 £800,000 Boarp oF Directors.—A. Barsdorf, Esq. ; W. Fleming 
| Blaine, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Owen R. 
Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, 
Boarp oF Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- | Esq.; John Young, Esq. General Manager (Resident at 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- | Cape Town), James Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1I., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 
ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 
Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
da'e, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co ’s Branch). 
BraNncuEs 1N SoutH AFrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Claremont, Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), 
Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, 


Kimberley, King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjes- | 


fontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, 
Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 
Acency 1n America (NEw York). 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- | 


tained on application. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the ae Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 


‘BANK OF BRITISH NORTH 
| AMERICA. 


| Established in 1838. Incorporated by Royal Charter in 
1849. Paid-up Capital, 41,000,000, Reserve Fund, 
| £285,000, 

The Bank grants Credits on its Branches, and New York 
and San Francisco Agents, payable on presentation. 
Similar credits are granted by its several Agents through- 
|out the United Kingdom. It also issues Drafts on 
| Dawson City, Klondike. 
| Also purchases or forwards for Collection Bills on 
| America, and Coupons for Dividends on American Stocks, 
| and undertakes the purchase and Sale of Stock, and other 
Money business, in the British Provinces and the United 
States. 








By order of the Court, 
| A. G. WALLIS, Secretary. 
| No. 3 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


*..* Branches are now open in the West Kootenay 
| District, British Columbia, at Rossland, Trail, Sandon, 


IN THE SELECTION of an ASSURANCE OFFICE 
for the purpose of providing CAPITAL SUMS at Death 
to meet FAMILY SETTLEMENTS, PARTNERSHIP 
or other BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS, ESTATE 
DUTIES, &c., the main question, after that of Absolute 
Security, is which Office will provide this Fund on THE 
Most Mopverats TERMS without sacrifice of the valuable 
right to participate in the SURPLUS. The distinctive 
System of the 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


is specially suited for such requirements. The PREMIUMS 
are so moderate that, at usual ages for assuring, £1,200 or 
41,250 may be secured from the first for the yearly pay- 
ment which is generally charged (with profits) for £1,000 
only—the £220 or £250 being equivalent to an immediate 
and certain Bonus. The WHOLE SuRPLuS goes to the 
Policyholders, on a system at once safe and equitable—no 
share being given to those by whose early death there is a 
loss to the Common Fund. 

The SURPLUS at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was 
41,423,000. The additions to policies sharing the first 
time, speaking generally, varied, according to class and 
duration, from 15 to upwards of 30 per cent. More than 
one-half of the Members who died during the period 
(1888-1894) were entitled to Bonuses which, NOTWITH- 
STANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS DO NOT AS A RULE 
EXCEED THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES, 
were on the average equal to an addition of about 50 per 
cent. to the Policies which participated. 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 
£10,500,000 STERLING. 
Heap Orrice-No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH. 
Lonpon OrFicE—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, EG 








G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. | Kaslo and Slocan. 





J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary" 





LONDON CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. : 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. | 


Termini in London : VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). | 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. | 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 7: HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. | 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden’’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. | 


«The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘Calais-Douvres,”’’ 
Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’? ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 

Warden,’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 

DOVER and CALAIS. | 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
¢ magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford ps ec ee 2 Fixed Day and Night Rervaen New 
HROUGH Service (on Week-days)—NorTH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
Is route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M., Liverpool at 
45 ?.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 
PARIS : Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
C Nirssen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof ; 
‘ALAIS : Capt. BLoMEFIELD, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. SMitH & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyer & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Phd. Particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
ation, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
ou 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul’s 
poy ara Ee ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- | 





MAPLE & CO 


BILLIARD MATS 
BILLIARD MATS 
BILLIARD MATS 
innoisseiesSs CORK CARPET 
pursabLe LINOLEUM 
rich sorr WILTON 
wuxuroeu AXMINSTER 
THick PLE TURKEY 


Woven specially for the purpose 
The Largest Stock in the World The Lowest Prices 
BILLIARD MATS at from 50/- per Set 


MAPLE & co 


LONDON & SMYRNA 
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Hadame HU MBLE’S 


EXCLUSIVE MODEL GOWNS, 


Coats, Pelisses, Mantles, Millinery, Theatre Wraps, 
ON 


MONDAY, JULY 11. 


The Entire Collection will be offered at Prices Largely 
Under Cost. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All Garments are of the present Season’s Mode, and will be altered to fit Free of Charge. 





Any Materials in Stock will, during the continuance of the Sale, be made into Gowns, 
Coats, and Skirts at quite Exceptional Charges, thus enabling ladies to secure the Latest 
Creations at Sale Prices. 


A VISIT RESPECTFULLY INVITED. 





**In the fascinating sa/ons of Madame Humble, at 19 Conduit Street, W., you may always rest 
assured that you will find the first indications of forthcoming fashions. There is anindescribable charm 
about all her gowns, the result, in a great measure, of her own inventive genius and her absolutely 
perfect taste.” —A/adame. 


** Madame Humble is one of those modistes who stand distinctly upon the higher plane of art in 
dress. Her creations are stamped with an individuality and finish which make them ever becoming, 
and there is little doubt but that much of her success is due to the fact that she suits the gown or coat 
to the purchaser, and not the purchaser to the gown.” —S?. Paudl’s. 


19 GONDUIT ST., BOND ST., W. 


MISFITS 








MOURNING 


uacem’ FREDERICA 


3 CORK STREET, BOND STREET 


Has now on view at her SHOW ROOMS a collection of beautiful Toilettes, 

suitable for Evening or Day Wear, created by the leading firms of Paris and 

London. These charming Confections, which are quite up to date in /acon, are 
obtainable at fabulously low prices. 











N.B.—The prices are all within the reach of Ladies who desire to dress smartly 
on small incomes. 





N.B.—Ladies having Misfits, Smart Gowns, Mantles, Riding Habits, or Costumes for disposal, 
cannot do better than send them to Madame Frederica. Particulars may be had on application, 





MADAME FREDERICA SOLICITS A VISIT OF INSPECTION. 





Court Glovers, Ladies’ Hosier, 
and Fan Importers, 


SPECIALITE : 
White Kid and Suede Gloves 


Room. 
real Lace Silk Hose ® 


in all lengths for Her 
Majesty’s Drawing Sy 
Also Ostrich-Feather S 
Fans, openwork and 
to match any 
Shade. > * 
‘Ss 


POST ORDERS 


ay RECEIVE . 
RQ CAREFUL 

+S AND PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. 





38a OLD BOND STREET, W. 


(FIRST FLOOR SALON) 
Eight doors from Piccadilly. 





HATS, TOQUES, BONNETS, 
AND HEADDRESSES. 


SPECIALITE: 
BRIDESMAIDS’ AND 
TRAVELLING HATS. 


§ 


& 
ws 


Has returned from PARIS, and has 
now on view a Choice Collection of 
MILLINERY for the COMING 
SEASON. 





14 PONT STREET, 


CADOGAN PLACE. 
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A WOMAN’S WEEK 


DLonodon, July 7. 


My DEAR Coz,—I suppose your wife is wearing white. So are 
we, and nice spectacles we make by the end of the afternoon, 
peppered with smuts and blight. If to be well dressed you must 
first be, as somebody says, appropriately dressed, appropriately to 
your surroundihgs as well as to yourself, then the only well-dressed 

ople in London are the sparrows. For their tints are the only 
tints that suit London streets and London atmosphere, and a dust 
bath only freshens them up. But perhaps the most out-of-place 
thing in London just now, certainly the most out-of-place thing in 
Victoria Street, the filthiest and most evil-smelling of all streets 
out of the slums, is the white shoe which everybody affects—look- 
ing for all the world, as A—— says, as if they had come out in 
their stockings. 

Once upon a time there was a Rational Dress Society, but like 
all other such things it ran to weed, and I suppose is long since 
dead. The members seemed to think that the mark of a rational 
dress was shapelessness. For me the Society is memorable, 
because through it I had two very interesting illustrated letters 
from Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., showing how you might have a 
frock which without being a “strait jacket” should yet be 
shapely. 

Have you ever heard of the Royal Normal College and Academy 
of Music for the Blind? If not, go and see it when you are next 
in London, and take your cheque-book with you. You will find it 
at Upper Norwood within a stone’s throw of the Crystal Palace. The 
Queen is patron, and the Duke of Westminster is president, but 
the maker and manager of it all is that truly wonderful man, Dr. 
Campbell, himself blind, yet so full of cheerful energy that early in 
life, like the late Mr. Fawcett, he determined not to allow his 
blindness to shut him out from any good thing. So, though blind, 
he has made himself a bicyclist, an oarsman, an Alpine climber, 
and a most accomplished musician. And what he has done for 
himself he seeks to put other blind folk in the way of doing for 
themselves, holding that by discipline and force of will there need 
be little difference between the man with eyes and the man 
without. This is the principle which is carried out in every de- 
partment of the Royal Normal College for the Blind. And 
the results are wonderful. At a garden party at the College 
the other day I saw scores of blind people roller-skating, boat- 
ing, swimming, diving, and going through the most difficult 
evolutions in the gymnasium, to say nothing of the music they gave 
us, and the many kinds of handicraft we saw them at work on. 
What a good work Dr. Campbell is doing in this country—I say in 
this country, because he is an American—you may guess from this, 
that the 260 pupils who have graduated from the College earned 
last year between them about £25,000. And yet, until Dr. Camp- 
bell showed us that it need not be so, we always thought of the 
blind—at least I did—as proper objects of charity. But I have yet 
to tell you of what was in my mind when I began to write about 
the College. A year or so ago Dr. Campbell, on whom time is 
beginning to tell, made an arrangement with the London School 
Board to take the College over. But now he finds that the School 
Board will only provide funds for the elementary education of 
blind children from five to sixteen years of age, and only to such 
as belong to the London area. This would rob the institution of 
its national character and put an end to the higher education it 
aims at giving. So to restore the College to its old character and 
work, Dr. Campbell and his Committee are anxious to get it back 
into their own hands. But to do this they must first refund to the 
London School Board some £23,coo already spent. So help them 
all you can, 

I was at Southampton last Saturday to see the Briton start for 
South Africa, and had the good fortune to say good-bye to Dr. 


Jameson. The crowd cheered him heartily as he came on board. ° 


I cheered too. Only the crowd and women dare to speak the 
truth. You, being a man and not emboldened by being one of the 
crowd, would have parsed up your lips—would have shaken your 
head sadly over the Raid—would have been, what Shakespeare 
called you, a fat and greasy citizen, 


4 ei Your BIMBO. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


WHILE acetylene, at the present time, is more costly than coal 
gas, it cannot be denied that for many purposes it is preferable. 
Great illuminating power, an unpleasant odour, 
and a highly explosive nature are among its 
~ principal characteristics. But, under proper 
conditions, the gas is perfectly safe, and, owing to the simplicity of 


Acetylene 


the apparatus required for its production, some wide application 


may yet be found for this strong-smelling illuminant. A chemist 
will supply the coal-black carbide of calcium, and a little water 
poured upon it immediately releases the acetylene. The process is 
exceedingly simple. Then, by means of suitable appliances, a jet 
can be adjusted, and a brilliant white flame obtained. What really 
happens when the water touches the carbide is briefly as follows : 
There are two reactions—namely, (1) decomposition into calcium 
oxide and quicklime, and (2) conversion of the quicklime into cal- 
cium hydrate (slaked lime). For many reasons it is preferable in 
practice to lower the carbide into the water, instead of reversing 
the process. 


It is generally understood that the formation of dew is solely 
dependent upon the condensation of water vapour from the 
atmosphere. In the case of plants, however, 
False Dew __ the suggestion that the leaves themselves exude 
moisture, and thus play an active part in the 
formation of the little crystal-like beads that adorn their surface 
has recently found further confirmation in some experiments 
carried out by Professor Bessey. He observed that when the soil 
was moist and warm the plants exuded moisture—some were even 
made to do so while surrounded by a dry atmosphere. Such a 
process of exudation is known as “ guttation.” 


It is said that artificial ivory can be distinguished from the real 
thing by placing a few drops of condentrated sulphuric acid upon 
it. In the one case the acid will have no 
Artificial Ivory apparent effect, but if a sample of artificial 
ivory be so treated a pink stain will appear, 

which, however, can be easily removed by washing in water. 


From a report issued by the Rhode Island Experimental Station 

it appears that the economic importance of water areas is con- 

siderable. Some difficulties were met with in 

Water Farming the endeavour to find a reliable method of 

comparing the food-producing value of numer- 

ous samples of water, until the experimenters made use of a centri- 

fugal arrangement devised by Dr. Dolly of Philadelphia. It is 

well known that, acre for acre, water with its cultivations of 
fish, &c., is richer in nitrogenous food than is the soil. 


Some observations in this direction indicate that “ size of type” 
is the all-important factor in the question. When prolonged 
reading is found necessary the size of the type 
should be about 1°5 mm. Considerable varia- 
tion in the intensity of the light did not give 
such fatigue as did a too small type. 


Fatigue in 
Reading 


It is supposed that the sun, owing to its great heat, cannot be 

reasonably believed to be magnetic. A magnetised rod of iron, 

for instance, loses its magnetism upon being 

The Sun a Magnet raised to a red heat. But Mr. Bigelow has 

pointed out, in the American Journal of 

Science, that, in view of the fact that the earth behaves as if float- 

ing in an external magnetic field, it is difficult to avoid the con- 

clusion that the sun is magnetic. The earth’s magnetism varies 

as a whole, it is affected by the position of the sun and by solar 
disturbances. 





A NOVEL and pleasant feature of the season is to take tea in the courtyard 
at the Hotel Cecil, where each afternoon open-air concerts are held in the 
Continental style. The orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Norfolk 
Megone, is delightful, and renders an excellently selected programme 
each afternoon from four ti'l six, 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Biographical 


“GENERAL SIR RICHARD MEADE and the Feudatory States of 
Central and Southern India,” by Thos. Henry Thornton, is a 
record of the life of a brave and sagacious man, who, as soldier, 
political officer, and administrator, did much to strengthen our 
hold on our Indian Empire. Sir Richard went through the Mutiny 
and had much traffic with the rulers of native States. The narra- 
tive is gravely and conscientiously unfolded. (Longmans. Pp. 
390. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“ Snazelleparilla,” decanted by G. S. Edwards, is a racy account 
of a genial entertainer’s experiences in many lands. The enter- 
tainer in question is, of course, Mr. G. H. Snazelle. The book is 
plentifully supplied with humorous illustrations, and there is a 
portrait. “My Awful Experiences with a Whistler”—one of the 
chapter headings—tells us nothing fresh about John McNeill of 
that ilk. (Chatto & Windus. Pp. 179. 35. 6d.) 


Verse and Belles Lettres 


“Cyrano de Bergerac,” translated into English blank verse 
from the French of Edmond Rostand, by Gladys Thomas and 
Mary F. Guillemard. The book is timely, the translation well 
done. (Wm. Heinemann. Pp. 294. 5s.) 

“Imaginations in Vers bythe Rev. G. 7. Bridges, contains 
some musical and care: wrought rhymes. Mr. Bridges has 
feelings and the power of expressing them ; his verses are ac- 
complished, and the commonplace and the pathetic find no 
acceptance. (London : “ Commercial Exchange” ; Exeter : William 
Pollard & Co. Pp. 50. Is.) 

“Dulcissima! Dilectissima!” Subtitle :—“A Passage in the 
Life of an Antiquary, with some other Subjects : in Prose and Verse,” 
by Robert Ferguson, F.S.A., comes to us beautiful in white 
vellum and gilt lettering—quite Kelmscotty, besides being Scottish. 
The book is a dainty medley, containing evidently the recreations of 
a scholar and gentleman. “Some Thoughts on the Future of the 
English Language” is an entertaining paper and a contribution 
to philology at the same, moment. The sonnets are well up to 
first-class magazine form. (Elliot Stock. Pp. 106.) 

“ Willow-Vale ; and Other Poems,” by Henry Rose, contains a 
series of “ Rustic Rhymes,” “Prince Ahmed,” an Oriental piece, 
and “Willow-Vale,” a country-house eclogue. Old-fashioned a 
trifle and restful are these verses, and with that a certain charm. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. Pp. 217. 55.) 


Essays 

“Personal Forces of the Period,” by 7. 77. S. Escott. “At 
Court,” “‘ The Earl of Rosebery,” “Sir William Harcourt,” “ Lord 
Charles Beresford,” “The Rothschilds” are some of the personal 
forces or their equivalent. “The Brothers Balfour,” another 
heading, suggests the Theatre of Varieties, Westminster, as com- 
plement. Mr. Escott is intimate, informative, a practised writer, 
and knows every inch of his ground. The book is uncommonly 
near and interesting. (Hurst & Blackett. Pp. 328. 6s.) 


Fiction 

“The Thought-Rope,” by Christabel Coleridge, is the largest 
and fattest shillingsworth of fiction we have ever seen. The story 
is told in the first person by a girl—a nice girl, we should fancy. 
The book is good as a story, and amid the details of its plot our 
attention is frequently drawn to “the thought-rope,” evidently a 
term invented to express “those finer senses” which Miss Cole- 
ridge here enlarges upon and analyses. (Hurst & Blackett. Pp. 
235. IS.) 

Miscellaneous 

“ Murder by Warrant,” by £. 7. Col/is. This work claims to 
illustrate the monstrous iniquity of continuing to postpone the 
constitution of a Court of Criminal Appeal ; and the “ Introduc- 
tory” cites, among other authorities in support of a measure of 
immediate reform, Lord Russell of Killowen, Viscount Esher, 
Lord Cross, and the Home Secretary. Kelvin, Glen, & Co. 
Pp. 253. 55.) 
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“ The Place-Names of the Liverpool District ; or, the History 
and Meaning of the Local and River Names of South-West 
Lancashire and of Wirral,” by Henry Harrison, who has com- 
piled a painstaking and comprehensive reference work that fulfils 
its every claim. (Elliot Stock. Pp. 104) 

“ B, Bradshaw's Dictionary of Bathing-places, Climatic Health 
Resorts, Mineral Waters, Sea Baths, and Hydropathic Establish- 
ments. Giving the Names of Doctors, Hotels Which can be 
recommended with confidence, and other useful information. 
With a Map showing the stations named, &c. &c.” Pretty com- 
plete, is it not? The book certainly supplies in most complete 
fashion a standing demand. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co, 
Pp. 362. 2s. 6d.) 

We have also received the “ Publications issued by the Anti- 
Bounty League, 1898.” 


New Editions and Reprints 


“In a Conning Tower,” being a sixpenny reprint of H. 0, 
Arnold: Forster, M.P?s exciting account of a fight between two 
modern battle-ships. (Cassell & Co. Pp. 54. 6a.) 

“ Strong as Death,” by C. MZ. Clarke, was first published asa 
three-decker: another novel dealing with the Irish rebellion. 
The present cheaper edition is due to the run on’98 literature, 
consequent on the Centenary celebrations. (Aberdeen: Moran & 
Co. Pp. 538. 6s. net.) 

“The Stones of Venice, Vol. 1.,” by John Ruskin. Another 
volume of the Cheap Edition. (George Allen. Pp. 414. 10s. 
net.) 


POL, TRE, AND PEN 


So MANY of the good things of the Cornish country has Mr. 
Quiller-Couch presented in the opening number of the Cornish 
Magazine that one wonders how he is going fo fill the subsequent 
issues. A Cornish cathedral, a Cornish bishop, a Cornish canon, 
the Cornish nightingale, Cornish diamonds, Cornish crosses, 
Cornish holiday resorts, Cornish verse, and Cornish story—are all 
in evidence. Unless free drives on Cornish coaches are to be 
offered to subscribers, or a taste of yachting, or “the merry-go- 
round at Fowey,” it is difficult to see what remains. But seriously, 
“Q” and his contributors have turned out a publication that should 
be heartening to children of the Duchy, near and far. It does not 
essay brilliancy, but it is racy of the soil and readable, and quite 
out of the usual range of local magazines. It is, in fact, characteristic 
of its editor, one of the most breezy and healthy minded of the 
younger novelists of to-day. There is an appropriate poem to the 
new venture, entitled “ Wish ’ee Well !” 


The ensign's dipped; the captain takes the wheel. 

‘*So long!” the pilot waves, and ** Wish ’ee well!” 
—Go little craft, and with a home-made keel, 
*Mid loftier ships, but with a heart as leal, 

Learn of blue waters, and the long sea swell ! 


Thou wilt recall, as best, a lonely beach, 
And a few exiles, to the barter come, 

Who recognised the old West-country speech, 

And touched thee, reverent, whispering each to each— 
** She comes from far—from very far—from home.” 


The magazine is admirably produced, and is Cornish from 
cover to cover. The editor himself contributes a characteristic 
Cornish story ; R. Morton Nance writes “The Merry Ballad of 
the Cornish Pasty”; Eden Phillpotts sings of “Man’s Days”; 
A. C. Benson (whose late father, it will be remembered, was the 
first Bishop of Truro) contributes a sonnet ; Charles Lee and J. H. 
Pearce aie responsible for two short stories—Cornish stories, of 
course—and there is a symposium on “ How to develop Cornwall.” 
We confess we should greatly like to see this venture in sixpenny 
monthly provincial journalism succeed. It has many aims; 
one is “to do some good for Cornwall, Gr, at least, earn the 
respect due to a brave attempt.” Cornwall, in its dark days of 
industrial depression, needs some helpers if she is to regain her 
prosperity. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
es F§ FF FF 
A NOTE ON SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN IN 


FURNITURE FOR BEDROOMS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO SOME BEING PRODUCED BY 
HEAL & SON 


s FF 
BY GLEESON WHITE 
- FF 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
HEAL & SON 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
ss Ff FF 


BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Ltp. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 














Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and 
Bulawayo at 6.15 a.m. for Capetown. 





ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 £12 5 i1 €5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s 
line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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AVONDALE HOTEL (CAP MARTIN HOPRL, | 


BETWEEN 


MENTONE AND MONTE CARLO. 


Finest Site on the Riviera. . 


HATCGHETT’S RESTAURANT, 


Corner Dover Street 
and Piccadilly. 








THE BEST POSITION IN LONDON. NOW OPEN. 
LADIES’ WAITING ROOM, on 
GOOD BAND, &c. LIGHTED THROUGHOUT BY ELECTRICITY, 





Which is available all night. 
LUNCHEON” = . - 4l- 
DINNERS - - - - 10/6 
SUPPERS - - - - 4l- 





Perfect Sanitation of Hotel and District. 


The Hotel has Private Dairy and Laundry. Omnibus meets trains 
at Mentone. 








GARIN anp EUGENE, Managers. | 
Dutru, Chef. | 
| 





dad 3 
Pouiakin, Band Conductor. —eenaas 


All from the Savoy. | MANAGER, CAP MARTIN HOTEL, MENTONE. 





LONDON 


21 OLD BOND STREET 


Panis DUVEEN BROS. 


2 RUE DE LA PAIX 


NEW YORK VALUERS AND EXPERTS IN FINE ARTS. 


302 FIFTH AVENUE 





BEST WALUE ON MARKET 


ROPER FRERES & CO. 


ROPER FRERES ROPER FRERES 


MEDIUM DRY EXTRA DRY 


CHAMPAGNE. 
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